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REMEMBER ME 


by George Ensworth 


nea MEN, three crosses. 

Two of them are the just objects of capital pun- 
ishment, the two who have spent their lives sowing 
to the wind. Now they’re reaping the whirlwind, 
paying the full price of public justice for their pri- 
vate lives, 

But the Third Man, the one in the center: He’s 
spent His life being loving and kind and merciful. 
No sowing to the wind here. And yet the whirl- 
wind’s velocity increases around His cross, shriek- 
ing and sounding above, below, and even from the 
cross so near His own. 

“If thou be the Christ, save thyself and us!” 

The cry is filled to overflowing with bitterness. 
No reasoned rejection here, this awful “I want to 
live!” born of pain and horror. 

“If God be God, why does He allow this?” 

And the answer, God’s answer, was silence. Si- 
lence in the mad whirlwind. The eye of the storm 
was dead silence. 

Nor is the cry heard only in the execution cham- 
ber. At times our own lives cry out, “If God exists, 
why does He allow this? He’s sovereign. A word 
from Him would quiet the deadly storm. But He’s 
silent. I listen for His saving voice in vain.” 

Our rejection of God is not reasoned. It is wrung 
from our minds, if not our voices, by desperate self- 
ishness and bitterness. “Why has God made me so? 
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Why has He permitted these circumstances to over- 
whelm me? Why?” 

The cry is one-sided. From the other cross come 
different words: “Dost thou not fear God, seeing 
thou art in the same condemnation? 


—“And we indeed were justly condemned; we 
receive the due reward for our deeds.” 


Confession. Repentance. No attempt to hide from 
his sin or from his Judge. 


But knowledge grows with expression, or expres- 


sion with knowledge: “This man, this one who 
hangs between us, has done nothing amiss.” 


Confession, repentance, recognition. Recognition 
of the Holy One of God, the Sinless One, the For- 
giver. 

But don’t stop here. Time is short. Pain is dull- 
ing. Hurry, speak to Jesus: “Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 

Confession, repentance, recognition, plea for 
mercy. Mercy, not justice. Justice hangs me here; 
mercy receives me, acquits me. 

“IT want to live . . . in thy kingdom, Lord.” 

And Jesus says he will. He’ll live, though he dies. 
He'll go home with Him this very day, before night- 
fall. 

“Verily I say unto thee, Today shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” 


Strange words from a dying man, even though 
He was a good man. But not strange from the Son 
of God, the One who in dying thus gives the su- 
preme words of divine self-consciousness. 


“I’m going home, and I’m taking you with me. 
Today, before nightfall. It won’t be long.” 

And it wasn’t. A few minutes, an hour later, 
three men died. One went to hell, condemned by 
the Judge — not the judge of Judea, nor even the 
judge of the Roman Empire, but the Judge of all 
the earth, of all the ages. 

Your Judge. My Judge. 

Two men went to paradise. One took the other 
with Him. 

What a guest to take home, what a son to intro- 
duce to the Father! Not John the Baptist, but a 
criminal. Not a disciple, not a martyr, but one upon 
whom the full weight of public justice had fallen. 

Yet the weight of divine justice had not fallen 
upon him, but upon his Savior, the Son who was 
forsaken that a criminal—and you and I—might be 
received. 

The last is first. The Son takes home an ultimate 
trophy. Golgotha yields the first fruit of divine 
grace. 

“There is only one deathbed conversion in the 
Bible. Only one: let none presume. Only one: let 
none despair.” 

God demands nothing except faith in His Son. 
And His Son is able to save the person who is far- 
thest from the Kingdom. 


Three men shared death upon a hill, 
but only one man died. 

The other two, a thief and God Himself, 
made rendezvous in paradise. 


Three crosses still are borne up Calvary’s hill, 
where sin still lifts them high. 
On one side, broken men, the cursing die. 
Another holds the praying thief 
and those who, penitent as he, 
still find the Christ beside them 
on the tree. 
(Miriam LeFevre Crouse) 
END 
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BY EDWARD YOUNG 


W acs WE ASK whether or not miracles 
sible, whether they have ever occurred or 
are immediately faced with the question a¢ 
a miracle is. And as we consider this it { 
comes apparent that different people have 4 


ideas as to what constitutes a miracle. 


Some time ago a bishop of the Church of E 
wrote a book in which he denied certain 4 
of the Bible. The book attracted considera 
tion and in reply to his denial of miracles #1 
paper columnist suggested that every day 


miracles taking place around us. The 


went on to point out that the sunrise, spring 
and many phenomena of nature were truly ¥ 
Hence, he concluded, since we see these da 


acles, there is no reason why we should 


possibility and even the actuality of miracles ‘. 
Some time ago an evangelist spoke of 1 
phone as a miracle. Missionaries have told 


acles which were wrought on the mission fie 


have also classified the new birth as a mira 
these suggestions and ideas lead us to 4 


pointedly: What is a miracle? 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
Where can we learn about miracles? 


One possibility would be to go to the di t 
We might look up the word and then abide 
definition as final. Certainly there would hi 
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MIRACLES 
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once met the wife of one of the sons of the prophets, 
a woman who was so poor that she had only a pot 
of oil in the house. He told her to gather a num- 
ber of containers from her neighbors and to pour 
the oil into these. She did this, with the result that 
all these containers were filled from the original one 
pot of oil. What strikes us about the narrative is 


the obvious fact that one container of oil cannot 
contain enough oil to fill many containers. And yet 
the oil did not run out; the supply was not ex- 
hausted. The other vessels were filled, and there 
was oil remaining. Such things simply do not occur 
in our experience. What took place was contrary 
to what we daily observe. 

A second example may be seen in the raising of 
Lazarus. Lazarus had died and was in the tomb. 
It was a time of mourning. Jesus Christ, however, 
called to the dead Lazarus, who then came out of 
the tomb. Other similar examples could be adduced, 
but the two which we have mentioned will suffice to 
make it clear that these events, which we shall call 
miracles, are contrary (at least in their appearance) 
to what we know of daily life. 

When we study these mighty events and other 
similar happenings which are recorded in the Bible, 
we make the discovery that they all possess certain 
common characteristics, and these characteristics we 
now briefly consider. 


THE NATURE OF A MIRACLE 
First of all, it is essential to note that these events 
were all (according to the Biblical record) per- 


6 


formed by the supernatural power of God. A true 
miracle was always wrought by God Himself. 
Whether it is the floating of the axe head or the 
greatest miracle of all, the Resurrection of our Lord, 
every miracle was accomplished by God’s power. 

This is not to say that in the performance of 
miracles God did not use His servants. Elijah and 
Elisha both wrought miracles, but not in their own 
strength or power. The miracles which they, and 
which any other servant of God performed, were 
done by God through them. God used Moses and 
Aaron, for example, that by means of them He 
might manifest His superiority over the gods of 
Egypt. But the miracles were wrought, not by man, 
but by the power of God. When a miracle was per- 
formed, it was God who had acted, and He deserved 
all the honor and glory. And the servants of God 
in Biblical times were faithful in ascribing to Him 
the honor that was His due. Men in their own 
strength and power could not then nor can they 
now perform miracles, 

It is equally important to note that Satan and his 
evil hosts cannot perform miracles. True enough, 
they can accomplish what the Bible calls “lying 
wonders,” but these lying wonders are not miracles. 
They may be works which the mind of man cannot 
understand, but they do not fall into the category 
of miracles. They are imitative, whereas the miracle 
is original. They are the work of the devil, whereas 
the miracle is the work of God and of Him alone. 
When a true miracle was performed, God alone was 
to be praised. 

Second, a miracle in Biblical times was wrought 
by God in the external world. It was performed not 
within the heart of man but in the world outside 
man, the world that man might know through his 
senses. The miracle was thus exterior to man. This 
will become clear by considering an example. 

At the feast of Cana in Galilee our Lord changed 
water into wine. Something was done before the 
eyes of men; it was external to themselves. Although 
they might not understand how Christ wrought this 
miracle, they could see that He did so. 

The same is true of the Resurrection. The tomb 
in which the body of our blessed Lord was placed 
became empty, because in that tomb the dead body 
of the Lord came to life. A true miracle, then, is 
wrought not in the heart of men, but in the external 
world. 

What, however, about the new birth? Every true 
believer is one who has been born from the dead, 
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who by the wondrous work of the Spirit of God has 
been raised from death to life. Is this work of re- 
generation, or the new birth, a miracle? People 
indeed often speak of the “miracle” of the new birth 
—are they correct? For our part we would say that 
they are not correct. Truly the new birth is a won- 
derful work; more than that, it is a work wrought 
by the immediate power of the Spirit of God. It is 
a work that is wholly of God. It is not wrought, 
however, in the external world, but in the heart of 
man. In this respect, then, it does not qualify as a 
miracle. 


Let us never deny its supernatural character; let 
us always glorify God that He has done this won- 
drous work in our hearts, this supernatural work 
of His Spirit. But this event, marvelous as it is, 
does not belong in the Biblical category which we 
call “miracle.” 


Third, as we have already suggested, the miracle 
in its appearance is contrary to the ordinary course 
of nature. This does not mean that the miracle it- 
self is necessarily contrary to the working of God 
in providence, but only that what man sees is con- 
trary to what he is accustomed to see. Miracles are 
works of God’s providence, and in His ordinary 
providential working God is carrying out His eter- 
nal decrees. In this ordinary providential working 
God employs means. At the same time He is not 
bound by means, and may freely work without them 
or above them or even against them, if He so de- 
sires. When, for example, the Lord Jesus Christ 
commanded Lazarus to come forth from the tomb, 
the word of His power accomplished its end without 
the employment of means. On the other hand, when 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, the Lord em- 
ployed the means of a wind to blow the water back 
into a wall, in order that the Israelites might safely 
walk across the sea dryshod. When the axe head 
floated, it may have been that God worked against 
the laws which would ordinarily require a heavy 
object to fall. 

There is, of course, a realm of mystery here 
which we cannot understand. Whatever may be the 
explanation of the manner in which God performed 
a specific miracle, what is important to recognize is 
that to those who saw it performed, the miracle 
appeared to be contrary to the ordinary course of 
God’s working. (And Biblical miracles also thus 
appear to us today.) 

In the fourth place we must note that Biblical 
miracles also have this factor in common, namely, 
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they were signs or attestations. They were not per- 
formed for the entertainment of man, nor, for that 
matter, were they wrought simply so that in a vague 
general way God might be honored. Rather, all the 
miracles of Scripture are attestations of God’s plan 
of salvation. They were performed in order that it 
might be seen by all that God is the true God, and 
that the gods of this world are mere idols, empty 
and vain. 


BIBLICAL MIRACLES 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in 
Biblical history there were four principle periods 
of miracles, and that these periods coincided with 
times when the struggle with Satan was unusually 
severe. The first of these periods was the time of 
the Exodus, when the people of God were in bond- 
age, serving cruel taskmasters. Unless there was a 
deliverance the people of God would have been ex- 
terminated, and Christ would not have come. The 
real enemy was not the Egyptian Pharaoh but Sa- 
tan, the arch enemy of men. It was essential for the 
Egyptians to know that the God of Israel was the 
true God, and it was also essential that Israel her- 
self know this. Hence, mighty miracles were 
wrought, and over the hosts of Egypt the God of 
Truth triumphed. His people were delivered, and 
they were delivered with the knowledge that there 
was no God like their God, who could perform 
mighty works. 

The second period was that of Elijah and Elisha. 
At this time the nation was divided by schism, and 
in addition Jezebel had introduced a heathen Baal 
worship from Tyre. If the promised seed was to be 
preserved alive, there must be a rooting out of evil 
and a vindication of the true God. The same holds 
for the third period, that of the Babylonian exile. 
When the theocracy was removed and the people 
were in bondage, there must be deliverance. 

And at the fourth period, the time when Christ 
was on earth and the Church was being established, 
many miracles were performed. We might almost 
say that our Lord came into this world on a wave 
of the miraculous. He fought a great foe, and His 
purpose was to deliver His people from him who 
had the power of death, the devil. Now, the world 
must know and His people must know that He is 
the true God. Now, as never before, principalities 
and powers were lifting themselves up against the 
Lord and against His Anointed. Our salvation was 
wrought to the accomplishment of mighty miracles, 
performed by the Eternal Son of God. 





As a result of this brief survey of the Biblical 
phenomena which we call miracles, we may attempt 
a definition. If what we have been saying is a fair 
and accurate representation of what the Bible 
teaches, we may define a miracle as follows: A mir- 
acle is an act wrought by the supernatural power 
of God in the external world, contrary in its appear- 
ance to the ordinary course of nature, and designed 
to be an attestation or sign of the plan of salvation. 


This definition raises a further point. If what we 
have been saying is correct, it would follow that 
miracles are not performed today. 


At this point some may raise an objection. Don’t 
missionaries, they say, tell of wonderful miracles 
that have been performed on the mission field? 
And aren’t there examples of healings which defy 
the powers of a doctor to explain? Aren’t these 
truly miracles? To these and similar questions we 
would reply that these are truly wonderful works, 
works which are wrought by the power of God. 


There is one point, however, in which they do not 
qualify as miracles in the strict sense. They are not 
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seeing it is Christianity. It means novelty, sur- 
prise, outgrowing past habits and attainments.” 


The moment you and I get settled and repeti- 
tive we get stale and dull because there is no 
future in a rut. That is what has happened to 
Christendom. When it was up against paganism, 
Christianity was vividly aware of what it stood 
for; the Creed we say so meekly was a defiant 
shout against paganism. But the time came when 
there were not enough confessed pagans to keep 
our hearts open to that conflict. Now we are in- 
heriting a time when a disguised paganism has 
flourished at home in academic traditions and 
popular absorption with material up-movements; 
and now it is a fact that we shall be ineffective 
and harmless unless we realize that naked pagan- 
ism has burst forth again and we must recover 
the real meaning of Christianity. 
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signs of the saving purposes of God, for God’s re- 
demptive purposes have been accomplished. The 
Messiah has come, and Satan has been defeated. 
The redeemed are indeed redeemed. Biblical mir- 
acles were wrought in connection with the accom- 
plishment of the plan of redemption. 


Without doubt God has wrought many mighty 
works since the close of the Apostolic Age, works 
which surpass our understanding and apprehension. 
For these we should give Him all the praise and 
credit and honor. At the same time, for the sake 
of accuracy and for a clearer understanding of the 
Bible, it is well that we restrict the word miracle 
to use as a designation of those wondrous events 
which God performed in order that He might save 
us from our sins, 


ARE MIRACLES POSSIBLE? 

We are now prepared briefly to answer the ques- 
tion of the title: Are miracles possible? The an- 
swer to this question depends simply upon whether 
or not Christianity is true. If Christianity is true, 
then God exists, and the God of whom the Bible 
speaks is One who in every sense of the word is all 
powerful. If we believe in this God, we of course 
can believe in miracles, for this God of the Bible 
can do according to His own holy will. If, on the 


other hand, God does not exist, there is no point in 
talking about miracles; if there is no God, of course 
there can be no miracle. 


The question that we must first settle in our minds 
is this: What do we believe about God? This ques- 
tion is all important. On a theistic basis the matter 
of miracles can be intelligently discussed. On a 
theistic basis it follows that miracles are possible. 
Not only are they possible, but because God tells us 
that they have occurred, we may believe and have 
assurance that as a matter of fact they have oc- 
curred. On a non-theistic basis, however, the ques- 
tion, like everything else, becomes meaningless. 

One of the greatest needs of our day is that we 
have a higher view of God. We must return to the 
God of Holy Scripture, and worship Him, the Al- 
mighty One, as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. When 
we contemplate His infinite majesty and greatness, 
we shall know that only such a God can use. the 
forces of nature as He will, and work mighty mir- 
acles for the honor of His name. 

Are miracles possible? Our great God has 
wrought miracles and in so doing has brought sal- 
vation to His people. END 
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A OF Us experience feel- 
ings of guilt at some time or 
other from childhood on into 
adult life. To the Christian 
with his awakened and sensi- 
tive conscience, to the uncon- 
verted man or woman awak- 
ened to the fact of sinfulness 
in the sight of God, guilt 
may become a heavy burden 
and a cause of much anxiety 
and unhappiness. 

In the course of his prac- 
tice every psychiatrist is 
faced repeatedly with the 
problem of guilty feelings in 
the minds of the men and 
women who come to him for 
treatment. He discovers that 
unresolved guilt, together 
with fear and resentment, 
gives rise to many mental 
and physical symptoms, 





Guilt, fear and resentment are three evils which 
destroy peace and disrupt emotional life. 

Guilt thus becomes a subject well worth study 
from both religious and psychological points of 
view. 

In order that we may clear our thoughts on the 
subject, it is desirable to consider the different 
meanings of the word as commonly used. The word 
guilt may be used in an objective and in a subjec- 
tive sense. Objectively used, it may refer to theo- 
logical guilt or to legal guilt. 

By theological guilt we mean the status of men 
who have transgressed the law of God. Thus, St. 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans writes: “Now 
we know that what things soever the law saith, it 
saith to them that are under the law: that every 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world may be- 
come guilty [or subject to judgment] before God” 
(3:19). Again, “All have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God” (3:23). This is to say that 
in fact, in reality, all men are guilty before God 
because of their failure to reach the standard of 
righteousness which He requires. This guilt is an 
objective fact, quite independent of feelings of guilt 
in the sinner’s mind. Whether he feels guilty or not 
does not affect the reality of his standing under the 
condemnation of a Holy God. 

The other form of objective guilt, which we call 
legal guilt, applies to the case of a man who has 
broken the laws of his country. If a judge and jury 
find, on the evidence of witnesses at the trial of an 
accused man, that he has committed a crime, he is 
pronounced guilty and receives the punishment due 
to him for his wrongdoing. Here again, as in the 
case of theological guilt, guilt in the eyes of the law 
is independent of the man’s feelings. The prisoner 
may or may not feel guilty, he may appear to be 
devoid of conscience in respect to his crime, but he 
remains guilty in the eyes of the law until his crime 
is purged by the completion of his sentence. 

The word guilt used subjectively may also be 
considered under two headings, which may be de- 
scribed as normal guilt and pathological guilt. 
When we are conscious of doing wrong, we nor- 
mally have an uncomfortable feeling, more or less 
intense, which we call guilt. We condemn ourselves 
and suffer varying degrees of regret according to 
our estimate of the extent of our transgression. 

Pathological guilt occurs in certain nervous and 
mental diseases. The patient condemns himself with- 
out obvious reason. He bitterly accuses himself of 


wickedness of a general, indefinite kind. In that 
sad condition known as Depressive Psychosis (Mel- 
ancholia) the sufferer often says that he has com- 
mitted the unforgivable sin, that he is eternally lost, 
and that there is no hope for him in this world or 
the next. This is a delusional state, and no amount 
of reasoning will convince him that he is mistaken. 

The Christian is concerned with two kinds of 
guilt. First is that relationship in which he stands 
as a sinner in the eyes of God. Second is his own 
feeling of guilt, an emotion in his own mind. It is 
this second kind of guilt, subjective guilt feelings, 
which I propose to discuss. 

The pressure of guilt in the mind is brought 
about by the action of that element known psycho- 
logically as the super ego. The super ego has two 
functions or aspects, both of which are concerned 
in the production of guilt, namely the ego ideal, and 
the punitive function. 

The ego ideal consists essentially of the concept 
of the kind of person you would like to be. It is 
built up gradually through the years of childhood 
and adolescence by the example and precepts of 
people with whom the child comes in contact. In 
early childhood, parents play the most important 
part in its formation. They set before the child 
standards of conduct, ideals and aims, which the 
child absorbs until they become part of his per- 
sonality. 

At first he accepts these standards without ques- 
tion, because he regards his parents as perfect and 
omniscient. Later, when he goes to school, he comes 
under the influence of teachers who add more ma- 
terial to his growing personality. During adoles- 
cence other influences sway him. His friends, the 
lives of men and women he reads about, the influ- 
ence of religion and of religious people; in fact the 
whole social environment in which he lives con- 
tributes toward the formation of the ideal person- 
ality for which he strives. 

During this growing period he continually selects 
and, consciously or unconsciously, passes judgment 
on the various standards set before him. His de- 
sires for power and achievement are molded by his 
innate instincts and abilities, so that the ideals 
which finally emerge are dependent on his own 
mental structure as well as on the ethical standards 
which surround him. He develops an ethical stand- 
ard, a sense of right and wrong, which varies con- 
siderably in different individuals in the same so- 
ciety. 
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During adolescence an important factor often 
present is the capacity for hero worship. Teen-agers 
often love and admire some particular adult — it 
may be a teacher or some other person; it may be 
a historical character. But it is someone whom they 
worship from afar, and whom they seek to follow 
and imitate. It is during this period that the great 
opportunity for Christian teachers and parents 
arises. The person and life of Jesus Christ may be 
held up before the eyes of the growing boy or girl 
as the Hero of heroes, as the Chief Friend, as the 
Savior to whom they may safely commit themselves. 

Thus in various ways and from many sources the 
child develops within himself the standards by 
which he should direct his conduct. Guilt arises 
when he fails to reach the high standard demanded 
by his ego ideal. He feels a sense of failure, of 
coming short, and of discouragement as he realizes 
his inability to achieve the ideals which he has set 
before him. He is thrown into mental conflict, char- 
acterized by feelings of anxiety and depression. 

At this stage the primitive function of the super 
ego is exerted. He believes that because he has 
done wrong and failed to live up to the standards, 
he will be punished. He will suffer in some way or 
other. The idea of punishment for failure is deeply 
rooted in the mind, extending down into the uncon- 
scious level. It is rendered more powerful by fusion 
with another deeply laid idea, that if a wrong is 
punished, the punishment itself will cancel the sin. 
In a sense, he comes to wish for punishment; he 
longs to suffer in order to pay the price of his sin, 
and thus propitiate the offended super ego. 

On the religious plane, there is a desire to pro- 
pitiate the offended and angry Deity. This move- 
ment toward propitiation plays a large part in men- 
tal life. In religion it shows itself in various ascetic 
practices and in acts of penance, passing sometimes 
into extremes of self flagellation or even physical 
self-torture. In neurosis the patient often suffers 
from various bodily symptoms produced on the un- 
conscious level by guilt demanding punishment. In 
such cases the patient is in effect punishing himself. 

We see then that guilt is a widespread and deeply 
rooted emotion, producing much discomfort and 
anxiety. Although psychiatry may be of great as- 
sistance in modifying or removing abnormal or 
pathological guilt, it does not, in my judgment, pro- 
vide a final answer and satisfactory solution. Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity alone, provides a complete 
answer to this problem. Millions of men and women 
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through the centuries, and millions of people now 
living can bear witness to the peace of mind and 
freedom from guilt which they have found in Jesus 
Christ. 

Let use see briefly how the Christian may and 
should realize freedom from the burden of guilt. 

As he gets to know more of Christ and the holi- 
ness and perfection of His character, the Christian 
comes to realize more and more the sinfulness and 
imperfection of his own character. Further, as he 
studies the Word of God as revealed in the Bible, 
he discovers that however much he sins against 
others and against himself, the chief thing about his 
sin is that he has sinned against God: “Against 
thee, thee only have I sinned, and done that which 
is evil in thy sight” (Psalm 51:4). 

But he does not stop there. The Christian mes- 
sage is a message of love and forgiveness. He learns 
that the demands of his super ego have been fully 
met by Christ in His atoning death on the cross, and 
that all ideas of cancelling his sin by any effort of 
self punishment are superfluous and vain. Free for- 
giveness and full restoration of fellowship with God 
are available for him. 

The New Testament lays down two plain and sim- 
ple conditions of forgiveness. First of all there must 
be confession. Instead of attempting to cover up or 
excuse his sin, the individual must be honest and 
sincere in facing up to it, telling God fully about it. 

The other condition on which God forgives is re- 
pentance. Repentance means more than being sorry 
for sin. It involves turning away from it, turning 
from self to God. The Greek word literally means 
change of mind, so that what we once enjoyed or 
tolerated is now hated. 

When repentance and confession have taken 
place, God’s forgiveness is assured. And when God 
forgives, all barriers between Him and the sinner 
are removed. God’s forgiveness is complete and 
final, and there is no need for any further feeling 
of guilt. 

The study of God’s Word corrects and trains the 
super ego in both its aspects. Such study sets a new 
ideal or set of ideals before the Christian, giving 
him a goal toward which he directs his life. This 
goal cannot be attained at once; it is a lifelong 
process. But we may find encouragement in the fact 
that we are not alone in the struggle: “It is God 
which worketh in you both to will and to work for 
His good pleasure” (Philippians 2:13). 

(Continued on page 26, column 2) 
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By Robert W. Smith 


I AM A college professor. 


As a professor, I am closely associated with all 
sorts of students: those who drive to campus in 
MGs; ride on bicycles; take the bus or trolley; or 
walk. 

Some are more mature than others. My oldest 
was around fifty-five; the youngest perhaps seven- 
teen. A number are bright and are in the context 
well-suited for them: books and intellectual pursuits. 
Others are in college simply because it seems the 
thing to do. Morally, they are both good and bad, 
yet few are either black or white. Some have frankly 
admitted in class that they were Christians. Others 
are more of the warp and woof from which Kinsey’s 
statistics came. 


But I am more than a college professor. I am a 
Christian, and as a result have a particular view of 
education, students and intellectual pursuits in gen- 
eral. This “bias” (if you wish to call it that) is not 
strange, for there is no professor on any faculty 
dealing with any subject—especially in the humani- 
ties—who is completely objective, his insistence to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


For assurance that this subjectivity typifies the 
best in the profession, Christian or non-Christian, 
we have but to read Edward John Carnell, Charles 
Beard, Max Eastman, Norman Foerster or T. 5. 


(Continued on page 13, column 2) 
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Bn WALSH said it. 


To put it more exactly, Professor A will give exceedingly 
definite answers, and Professor B in the next classroom 
will make replies equally assured—but they flatly contra- 
dict each other. Only the most naive freshman can be- 
lieve that all professors are united in an unshakable alli- 
ance, intent upon selling one unified set of ideas and 
attitudes to the students. A professor’s greatest pride is 
his independence of thought; if too many of his col- 
leagues agree with him about anything he begins to 
worry ... Each professor has his own pair of spectacles, 
and views the world through them.1 


These statements have been validated by the ex- 
perience of every university student. 


The student who comes to college to find pat or 
ready-made “answers” is ultimately disappointed. 
The purpose of college is not to provide cut and 
dried answers, but to teach the student to ask the 
important questions, and, if possible, to find his own 
solutions. 

Obviously college and university professors play 
a strategic part in this process. The influence of a 
professor may be critical in the formation of atti- 
tudes and convictions that persist throughout a stu- 
dent’s life. 

We may well ask ourselves therefore what the role 
of the Christian professor is in the life of the stu- 
dent. What kind of spectacles should he wear? 
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By Stan Rock and Harold Lindman 


LOOK 
AT A CHRISTIAN 


PROFESSOR 


What are his responsibilities to the student? 


The Christian professor, we believe, has respon- 
sibilities primarily in three areas: he is responsible 
to his students in general, to his profession and col- 
leagues, and to Christian students in particular. 


His responsibility to students in general begins 
in the classroom. We expect from him the same high 
quality of instruction that we desire from any pro- 
fessor. A Christian professor’s influence must not 
be hampered by poor classroom performance. 


His lessons must be well-prepared, for this is usu- 
ally the basis of a student’s opinion of his professor. 
Content should be meaningful, not brilliant presen- 
tations of worthless information. Students come (or 
should come) to class to learn worthwhile material, 
not to be entertained or lulled to sleep. And creative 
presentation should follow careful preparation. Too 
often a class period is a monotonous recounting of 
facts rather than a stimulus to reflective, critical 
thought. 


An important characteristic of a good professor 
is intellectual honesty, a critical attitude toward 
himself and his subject. A professor who gives an 
evasive answer to a question asked in class or who 
skims lightly over facts that would contradict a 
point he is trying to establish is not being honest 
with his students. Intellectual honesty is directly re- 
lated to the Christian virtue of humility. Humility 





in the professor implies recognition of his own falli- 
bility and precludes all attempts to “play god.” 

Genuine respect for the student is also a necessity. 
Many professors seem to forget that before one can 
be a professor who knows the answers, he must first 
have been a student asking questions. The professor 
should approach his students as adults and be sin- 
cerely concerned for their problems. We once had 
a professor who assigned a difficult problem involv- 
ing calculation. Since the instructions were not suf- 
ficiently clear for solving the problem, a student 
asked him if he would do one or two similar calcu- 
lations as an example. The professor replied, “Why 
should I? I did them fifteen years ago. Why go 
through it again?” 

Respect for students also involves impartiality. A 
professor must be willing to encourage the better 
students without neglecting to help and encourage 
the less able. 

Above these responsibilities, however, the Chris- 
tian professor also has obligations as a representa- 
tive of Christ. The classroom can (and should be) 
an effective place for witnessing, if this is done tact- 
fully and appropriately. The professor should be 
alert to every opportunity to present the Christian 
viewpoint. This will require ingenuity and, of 
course, good taste. The head of the mechanical en- 
gineering department at one university, for exam- 
ple, is able to relate his Christian perspective to the 
problem of the origin of matter and energy that 
arises in the class discussion of entropy, the second 
law of thermodynamics. A Christian testimony is 
not necessarily the recounting of religious convic- 
tions. 

Outside the classroom the Christian professor has 
additional opportunities to demonstrate the love of 
Christ. He should make himself available to stu- 
dents in conferences and be eager to discuss their 
problems, both academic and personal. Such infor- 
mal personal contacts may give an instructor oppor- 
tunities for a direct Christian witness. 

The Christian professor, however, is more than a 
teacher and counselor. The professor is a Christian 
in his field. The Christian mathematician is a Chris- 
tian mathematician; the Christian sociologist is a 
Christian sociologist. Diligence in his field usually 
leads to greater respect for a man’s statements of his 
beliefs and values. 

In his research, the Christian professor should be 
active, enthusiastic, creative and intellectually hon- 
est. Intellectually-honest self-criticism is not only 


good Christianity, but a requirement for effective 
research. It is reassuring to Christian students to 
know that there are Christians eminent in various 
disciplines who are respected by their colleagues. 

It is likewise imperative that the Christian pro- 
fessor be a Christian professor. The Christian math. 
ematician must be a Christian mathematician; the 
Christian sociologist must be a Christian sociologist. 
His primary motive in all that he does is to glorify 
God. The Christian professor therefore has special 
intellectual responsibilities as a Christian in his 
field. He must seek to develop a Christian perspec- 
tive in his discipline. 

Bernard Ramm? emphasizes the need to develop 
a Christian philosophy of science that will deal 
justly with both the Word of God and the results 
of scientific investigation. He points out that the 
century-long conflict that has damaged both science 
and Christianity had much of its origin in the 
Church’s failure to develop a sound Christian phi- 
losophy of science. One consequence of this enmity 
has been a paucity of Christians on the frontiers 
of scientific endeavor. The same problem arises, 
perhaps less intensely, in all areas of knowledge. 

Robert E. Davis, a member of the American Bap- 
tist Board of Education, discussed this view in a 
recent address: “Now, what we have had in the 
past is, for example, the Christian scholar who is a 
Christian, and separately a scholar . . . We have 
very few who have intensely disciplined themselves 
in the field in which they are working. Now what 
we must do, if we are to save contemporary educa- 
tion, is to develop religious scholars who are not 
merely scholarly over here in theology but also are 
scholarly in some of these other areas ... We must 
approach truth from the standpoint that it is God’s 
truth, and therefore is not to be feared.’ 

Every Christian professor must face this. 

The Christian professor’s problem becomes par- 
ticularly acute when he seeks to answer why he is 
in his field at all. Most Christians admit that a man 
can serve God in any field, but it is sometimes diff- 
cult to perceive how a professor can serve God as 
profitably in a university as he could, for example, 
in the ministry or on the mission field. It is easy 
to see how a linguist can serve God, translating the 
Bible or Christian literature, but how can a Chris- 
tian physicist at a university justify his calling? 
Even though he may have no ready answer, he owes 
it to himself and the Christian community to face 
this problem honestly. (Perhaps the difficulty of 
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solving it is one reason for the dearth of Christian 
intellectuals. ) 

The importance of the Christian professor’s per- 
sonal relationships with his colleagues cannot be 
underestimated. This includes getting to know them 
extracurricularly as well as professionally. He, like 
all Christians, must “earn the right to be heard” 
by becoming a genuine friend of the colleague to 
whom he would witness. 

In his associations with Christian students on 
campus the Christian professor must be a spiritual 
as well as intellectual leader. He may help students 
through personal counseling, speaking at IvcF (or 
similar group) meetings, leading discussions, and in 
other ways supporting and encouraging Christian 
students. Of course, if he is going to help them he 
must first seek to be their friend. His home must 
be open to them. Yet in trying to meet the stu- 
dents’ needs, he must avoid being too supportive. 
As in all areas of learning, the professor should 
guard against stifling a student’s growth with pat 
apologetics. He must challenge and help him to 
spiritual maturity based upon the student’s personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ. 

Sometimes, however, emphasis has been placed on 
the student’s “spiritual” growth to the neglect of the 
intellectual aspects of Christian faith. When asked 
which commandment was greatest, Christ replied, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength” (Mark 12:30). 

Many of us make a wrong distinction between our 
spiritual and academic life. We fail to perceive— 
and apply —the Christian viewpoint in the class- 
room and laboratory. Yet the need remains for edu- 
cated men and women to face intellectual, scientific, 
social, economic and political problems from a 
Christian perspective. 

By challenging Christian students to apply their 
faith to all areas of thought, Christian professors 
play an important role. We thank God for the men 
and women on university faculties who are fulfilling 
this moral, spiritual and intellectual commission. 

END 


1Walsh, Chad, Campus Gods on Trial (New York: Mac- 
Millan and Company, 1955) pp. 12, 14. 

2Ramn, Bernard, The Christian View of Science and Scrip- 
ture (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1956). 

3Davis, Robert E., “Religion and Higher Education” (An 
address at South Dakota State College as a part of Reli- 
gious Emphasis Week, 1958). 
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PROFESSOR 
(Continued from page 10) 


Eliot, to name a few. Nor is this “bad.” It simply 
says that as a Christian professor whose life and 
teaching are related to his belief in the existence 
and authority of God, I must not be condemned for 
my Christian perspective (any more than another 
professor is for his non-Christian view), unless my 
approach interferes with collecting and evaluating 
the data relevant to a problem.’ 

In this article I am going to discuss the Christian 
student on campus. Naturally, in many respects he 
is unrecognizable from his non-Christian classmate. 
This is as it should be. What is the “Christian way” 
to carry books across campus? Which stairway 
should a Christian take to the third floor physics 
lab? What kind of fountain pen should a Christian 
use? Quite obviously the answer to each of these is 
amoral; there is no right or wrong way to carry 
books; right or wrong stairway to take; right or 
wrong fountain pen to own. 

On the other hand, in certain areas there is a 
distinct difference (or should be) between Christian 
and non-Christian students. It is with these that I 
am specifically concerned. 

What may the professor expect from the Christian 
student? What is there about being a Christian 
which, for the Christian or non-Christian professor, 
puts the Christian student in a distinctly different 
category? 

There are, I think, several qualities which should 
characterize a Christian college or university stu- 
dent. First, and I think fundamental, is that he has 
a purpose in being there. This is where God has 
called him for a given time. For some it will be 
relatively short; death in the family may necessitate 
withdrawal and work to support the family. For 
others it means at least four years, longer if he is 
thinking of graduate school or other professional 
training. In any event, he is God’s man in a par- 
ticular place to do a particular work for a particular 
time. His years in college, though, are not just a 
time of preparation for the future, but are a here 
and now. The student is not just preparing to live. 
He is living. 

Surely if one quality is needed in American stu- 
dents in general (and Christian students in particu- 
lar) it is a disciplined life. The professor can ex- 
pect, therefore, that the student committed to Jesus 
Christ will work diligently on his courses, striving to 
gain as much as possible from them. To a Christian, 





the typical philosophy that education is a four-year 
loaf made out of dad’s dough is simply inadequate. 
He realizes that college offers unique opportunities 
for either developing or wasting character. He there- 
fore wishes to make the most of these opportunities. 

I recognize that part of a liberal education is 
time spent discussing various matters, including 
Christianity, on a student level. The Christian who 
spends all his time with books will make a very 
small impression for Jesus Christ, at least upon 
other students. Yet I can’t help wondering whether 
the aims of some Christians are clearly defined as 
they lounge around dorms, spend an hour over cof- 
fee in the student union, or take part in fraternity 
discussions until the early hours of the morning. 
This may be wasted time better spent in study. 

“Do as little as possible to get by” is too often 
the student’s philosophy. I have told some classes 
in announcing examinations: “If you believe in 
praying for divine help before writing your exam, 
don’t insult God by making no preparation and 
then expect Him to help you.” 

Sometimes students expect their church, Inter- 
Varsity (or similar) activity to serve as a kind of 
substitute for academic attainment. This problem is 
accentuated in a church college, or on a secular 
campus if the professor is a Christian. A friend of 
mine teaching in Kansas told me that during the 
senior oral comprehensive examination (which he 
was directing) one student gave the committee the 
impression that his activity in local church work 
should excuse him from knowing as much as he 
otherwise would have known. 

An artificial dilemma is thus constructed: either 
I study or I participate in the Lord’s work — but 
not both. Presumably, therefore, college is not the 
Lord’s work. 

A pre-ministerial student told me essentially the 
same thing: he hadn’t had time to do the assign- 
ment in the way I asked because he was tied up in 
church activities. One West Virginia professor said 
that he dreaded to see pre-ministerial students enter 
his political science class, for consistently they were 
his poorest students. 

“Brethren, these things ought not to be.” 

But there is a brighter side to this coin. Two of 
the best students I’ve had were Christians: one a 
pre-ministerial student, the other a seminary grad- 
uate. Neither was in the genius category, but both 
were hard workers, and a joy to teach. One I re- 
member fondly, for he wrote later telling how prac- 
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tical and helpful the course had been. (As any pro- 
fessor knows, such appreciation is rare, even from 
Christians.) The other consistently did “A” work, 
not because he knew so much more, but because he 
“worked like a dog,” as he later told a friend. A 
third student (whom I didn’t have in class), presi- 
dent of a large 1vcF chapter, won a university schol- 
arship in the face of keen competition. 

My point, therefore, is that the Christian must 
realize why he is in the classroom: God wants him 
there. Because he has been called there by God, he 
must “redeem the time.” 

A second characteristic that faculty people would 
like to see in Christian students is intelligence. Now 
this does not necessarily mean all A’s or an 1.Q. of 
140, attractive as these would be. Intelligence can 
be cultivated and increased by diligence. So one 
thing Christians should have is intellectual curiosity. 
This means not just doing the required work, as 
some do, but delighting in it; even going to the 
library and doing additional research. Such curi- 
osity does much to broaden and educate. 

When a student has read other works on the same 
subject, it is easier to understand the relationships 
given in “lecture.” For example, your history pro- 
fessor may be lecturing on causes of World War 1 
and you have been assigned Feis’ Road to Pearl 
Harbor. You find this has whetted your appetite 
for more information on this controversial issue, so 
you read Charles Beard’s President Roosevelt and 
the Coming of the War, or Basil Rauch’s Roosevelt: 
Munich to Pearl Harbor. It will be much easier for 
you to understand the lecture, and surely to write 
a better exam, when you see the points of difference 
in those books. (Thus this intellectual curiosity has 
brought a second result: a better exam grade). 

What, therefore, a student does not have naturally 
can partially be compensated for by exposing him- 
self to other information. And by the way, this is 
a sine qua non for graduate work. The graduate 
student should not need coercion to spend long 
hours in the library or laboratory; he should revel 
in it. If he doesn’t, he should banish thoughts of 
advanced degrees, and surely of teaching or doing 
research. He will soon dry up. 

But the Christian should prepare thoroughly for 
other reasons. What we do now in our academic 
work will seriously affect us later. A blight on the 
Protestant ministry is the fact that some men who 
had the chance for sound training (and not all have 
had this chance) neglected it, and their congrega- 
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tions, whether in India or Indiana, are suffering as 
a result. 

When John Calvin founded an academy at Gene- 
va in 1559, the records indicate that he was not 
content with piety alone in selecting the faculty. 
He demanded, and got, acute scholarship along with 
devotion. He sought the top men in various fields. 
Where would he have obtained such men had they 
been slothful in their earlier preparation? 

Closely allied with the trend simply to get a de- 
gree, irrespective of what you learn or do not learn, 
is the desire to take easy courses. And every cam- 
pus has them. Many curricula permit a certain 
number of electives. “I’d better take this snap 
course so I can devote more time to the required 
[and frequently more difficult] ones,” the student 
reasons. But this is hardly the Christian view. The 
Christian student first wishes to know what courses 
will be most helpful in terms of his major field and 
future plans. Then he chooses accordingly without 
primary regard for their ease. 

A professor in Texas elates that, as a group, pre- 
ministerial students seek the most favors in terms 
of being excused from curricular requirements. One 
was so insistent that the professor dreaded to see 
him come into her office. (This does not indicate 
that Christian students should be indifferent to 
change, especially if change is for the betterment 
of the course and students in general. It does mean, 
however, that they should not seek special favors 
denied to others.) 

Thorough preparation is also important if a stu- 
dent anticipates graduate work, for unless his back- 
ground is solid he may be refused admittance to the 
better graduate institutions. One Christian contem- 
plated taking a doctoral degree from an institution 
which he admitted was “frothy” in its program. Yet 
he just did not feel prepared to work for it at an 
institution with more rigid requirements. 

There is another reason why Christians should be 
curious about knowledge and the world. We affirm 
that God has made the universe and knows every- 
thing that has gone in it. To be sure, He has not 
always been pleased with what man has done, but 
the Christian wishes to know these things so that he 
can profit and help others to profit from the past. 
The Psalmist wrote, “The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein.” 

Professor Robert M. Brown sums up the matter: 
“If we believe that the final truth is in Christ and 
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in terms of commitment to him, instead of this mak- 
ing us afraid to examine everything in the realm 
where Christ is King it should give us freedom we 
would not otherwise have to look at and examine 
everything in all creation because we are confident 
that nothing that is true can war with Truth.” 

A third quality I like to see in Christian students 
is honesty. “But aren’t all Christians honest?” you 
ask. By honesty I mean more than just not cheat- 
ing on quizzes or stealing books. I mean such 
things as entering a class in intellectual humility, 
saying “I don’t know, but I am willing to learn.” 
I have had one or two “religious” students (per- 
haps they were Christians) who by their insolent 
attitude said, “What you have to say isn’t impor- 
tant to me.” Yet they were among the poorest stu- 
dents in class. As with the professor, so with the 
student: intellectual honesty is important. Too few 
students upon entering the classroom know not, but 
know not that they know not. 

One of the most frustrating discussions I ever had 
was with a fellow who had had a year of college 
survey courses. There just wasn’t much that he 
didn’t know about Christianity, history, philosophy, 
science—or so he thought. Having an attitude of 
humility is a type of honesty, for it is quite likely 
that a student has something to learn or he should 
not be in the course. 

Honesty also includes admitting that “I may not 
see the importance of this now, but I’ll work on it. 
Later on, with clearer perspective I may see its 
value.” Most colleges and universities have general 
survey courses for the first year or two. Although 
some of these courses are, I know, not of the highest 
merit, others will be astonishingly valuable later on. 
I recall with shame a grade I received in second 
year German: an unnecessarily low mark, had I 
applied myself, mindful that later it would be a 
helpful research tool. 

Educational myopia was part of the problem of a 
student I once had who before going on to graduate 
school had returned after a period of time for re- 
fresher work. His arithmetic was so shoddy that he 
literally didn’t know the product of six times nine, 
four times eight, or seven times seven. Doubtless 
he earlier had seen no need for memorizing the 
multiplication tables. Now in his mid-twenties he 
was reaping the result. 

Another facet of honesty, needed especially by 
science students (and, of course, faculty), is the 
admission that knowledge is perceivable by means 





PROFESSORS 

WHo FEED a pupil's intellect with store 

Of syntax, truly, but with little more; 

Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock, 
Machines themselves, and governed by a clock. 


—Cowper, in 1731. 


other than the senses. Too many subscribe to the 
Latinism: Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in 
sensu—nothing is in the mind which does not come 
through the senses. Such a position while not only 
philosophically naive (how could one be sure the 
statement was true if knowledge comes only through 
the senses?) also cuts to the heart of faith. God 
would be impossible. 


Of course, there is the usual concept of honesty, 
that of moral integrity. This involves honesty on 
examinations (including protecting your own paper 
from scavengers), term papers (making them your 
own work), not pleading illness when you cut class. 


One of the pressing needs among students is a 
sense of responsibility: dependability when asked to 
‘do something. This includes meeting the deadline 
for papers; arriving in class on time (or at least 
not consistently late) ; keeping accurate time if you 


work by the hour on the department payroll; etc. 
From my years as a graduate student, I recall one 
Christian who punched the time-card of her fellow- 
worker so he would not be penalized for late arrival. 
Honest? Hardly. In this instance, at least, as a 
Christian student she was unreliable. I recall a rec- 
ommendation I wrote once for a student entering 
graduate school. He was not a brilliant man, but 
he was dependable, so I dwelt upon this, citing spe- 
cifics to show that he was one who could take re- 
sponsibility. This is important for a Christian. 


Vital to success in college is the enjoyment of it. 
As a student I often thought I was experiencing 
some of the greatest days of my life, and I was. 
Going to track meets, football games, plays, con- 


STUDENTS 


A CHRISTIAN LEADER from another culture re- 
cently completed several months visiting Amer- 
ican universities. He constantly asked Christian 
students, “Why are you in college?” Of all the 
answers (from about 250 students) not one stated, 
“to become educated,” or “to become a scholar.” 


certs, lectures, parties, etc., helps us lead a more 
balanced life. Concomitantly we will do a better 
job academically if we combine the social and spir- 
itual with the intellectual. Our Lord did. 


One area in which the Christian professor expects 
the Christian student to excel is in the classroom 
discussions which touch upon their common faith. 
When relevant topics are discussed (for example, 
the contribution of the early Church to the Roman 
Empire; the impact of Puritan literature on Amer- 
ican colonial life; or ethical responsibilities of the 
persuader), surely the Christian has a green light. 
While faculty members may be placed under cer- 
tain limitations, students are not. But the Chris- 
tian’s contribution will mean little unless he has 
thought through some of the implications of his 
faith, unless he has progressed from the kinder- 
garten (milk) stage to a more advanced (meat) 
stage. He must have wrestled with the problems 
that any thinking man encounters, or he will appear 
naive. 


Growth of this sort does not come from spoon- 
feeding. It often involves aloneness and consistently 
calls for discipline of time and energy. But God has 
used such men in the past: J. Gresham Machen, 
Augustus H. Strong, John Owen, John Wesley. 


Finally, the Christian student should be courteous. 
This includes such practical items as recognizing 
that the library stacks or reference room is hardly 
the place to talk over your Saturday night date, the 
IvcF social, or even the Bible study and prayer 
groups. The library of one college I know is a bee- 
hive of Christian students who talk over academic, 
social and Christian activities in the reference room. 


Courtesy demands that students knock on’ the 
door before entering a professor’s closed office. Yet 
some Christians are not this thoughtful. 

These are some things, it seems to me, that pro- 
fessors expect of Christian students. And these ex- 
pectations seem legitimate, since the Christian is 
commanded that whatever he does he should “do 
all to the glory of God.” These are “things that 
accompany salvation.” END 


1] am not suggesting that the Christian and non-Christian 
positions are equally valid. I am here concerned with the 
principle that the pagan has no logical ground for con- 
demning the Christian scholar any more than he would the 
pagan scholar. 

2Robert M. Brown, “The Reformed Tradition and Higher 
Education,” Christian Scholar, xi1 (March, 1958), 21-40. 
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TREND of thought 


The season's outstanding New York play is J.B., a modern drama based on the 
Biblical story of Job by Archibald MacLeish, Following are samples of reviews. 


Theatre Arts Macleish's hero, J.B., is completely unlike a typical mystic 
of T.S. Eliot's creation, He is an American of substantial wealth, direct 
mannerisms, recognizable characteristics and obvious limitations, At the out- 
set we see him at the peak of his fortune, Then, bit by bit, in a series of 
brilliantly staged scenes, his prosperity is wiped out: His children become 
victims of war, a highway accident, a sex criminal and natural disaster; his 
wife leaves, after advising him to "curse God and die," and J.B. himself is 
literally beaten to his knees, a prey to disease, false comforters and, most 
particularly, the aggrieved sense of having been punished for wrongs he cannot 
comprehend, All this is grim and in many instances it is horrifying, but soime- 
how it is never depressing, Partly this is a tribute to the writing and partly 
it is a matter of forceful translation of the text into action. Mostly, how- 
ever, it is a matter of the honest simplicity of the play's conclusion, Like 
Job, J.B. does not get a wholly satisfactory reply to his anguished cries; but 
in his final resignation there is a wonderful affirmation of faith in mankind's 
ability to go on, generation after generation, in the face of overwhelming odds, 
This is wholly mystic but it is not blind optimism any more than it is cloying 
do-goodism, And it is extremely comforting in times like these. --Editorial. 


The Theatre For one of liacLeish's historical sense (on which more later), 
there was (a problem) that had been bothering MacLeish--obsessing him is possi- 
bly the word--for at least five years, It was the plight of modern man face 

to face with adversities that are larger than his individual ability to cope 
with./ For five years, by his own admirably humble admission, he had been 
unable to structure the play he wanted to write about that man, that plight, 
those adversities, Why? Pecause, in this twentieth century of ours, the job 
was too big. It was simply and awfully stated, just too big.../ Obviously, 
the ordinarily realistic approach wouldn't do it, for you can't top the horrors 
of real life by the cardboard sets, no matter how good a reporter you are. 
Obviously, also, the so-called personal attack wouldn't do it either, for again, 
the questions and answers posed were too massively imbedded in the huge common 
lot to be exhumed by sensitivity and personal brilliance, no matter how good 

a poet you are,../ If there is any failure, it is a failure also in the Book 
of Job. An analysis of the Book's failure would have to lie within the ques- 
tion of how Job, swept skeleton-bare of all the flesh and matter that he loved 
and cherished, could have it all restored to him in its own flesh and matter, 
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and live again to prosper and be happy. But that is outside the scope of this 
piece, except to add this: That MacLeish attempts to solve the dilemma by sug- 
gesting that it is in the living of the man who follows the man of affliction 
that the restoration is made and accepted, If by that MacLeish means that one 
man is all men or all men one, it is a concept that has been received with com- 
plete belief by many and with respect at least by others, And it is a valid 
explanation of a puzzling point in the Book of Job. --Jack Balch. 


The Christian Century let us begin with the recognition that Mr. MacLeish 
confronted the problem...imposed on him by the guardians of the Bible, the 
scholars and interpreters who have foisted on generations of devout and credu- 
lous readers the belief that the book of Job is a book, Had it not been for 
this orthodox dogma, the ordinary reader would have recognized, centuries be- 
fore the advent and illumination of higher criticism, that what is set before 
him in the Bible is not a book but two books, or rather a magnificent poem 
encased in and encrusted by a prose introduction and conclusion which not only 
are obviously from a different hand and a different period and patently on an 
immeasurably lower spiritual as well as intellectual and literary level, but 
which also contradict in the most flagrant terms the very meaning and purpose 
and faith of the poem and go far to negate its message.../ The calamities 

that befall Job, which test credence as the Bible chronicles them, become credi- 
ble and convincing in J.B. But why should J.B. be expected to react to these 
calamities in slavish imitation of his biblical model? If I understand hin, 
Mr. Macleish authentically sets forth the response of a very modern man to sub- 
stantially parallel adversities, And again, his J.B. is far more convincing, 
as he is certainly vastly more moving, than the incredible Job, --Henry P, Van 
Dusen, 


Eternity As a train was taking me back to Princeton (after seeing J.B.), I 
somehow gained a new understanding of the deeper reason for the shock-treatment 
administered to the Broadway audience, There was infinitely more to it than a 
cheap concession to the sensational/ The shock-treatment, I remembered, is 
nowadays conceived as the ultimate remedy for the more severe forms of mental 
illness in which the paticnt has so far departed from reality, as to be living 
in a false world of his own. Is this not the plight of our generation?/ Our 
age has lost a sense of ultimate purpose laboriously gained over thousands of 
years, In so doing, it has reverted to that sense of doom which prevailed in 
ancient, pagan cultures, We seem to have conquered doom, and this mostly to 
more virulent, more disheartening forms of doom, It is as if the looping of 
the loop had been sealed in our time, and the fate of modern man were to re- 
vert to the ancient cave, The point however is that it would no longer be 

the same cave, but a darker one, Neither would the new cave man be the cave 
man his forefather used to be, for he could not conjure the aching vision of 
the liberation intervening generations had known, What a remarkable thing, 

in this situation, to have thought of stabbing this age back to awareness, by 
introducing the great symbolic figure of Job, now J.B.! --Emile Cailliet, 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


Not Radio or Literature, but Men In these days a great 
deal of emphasis is being placed upon the tremendous need for spreading the 
gospel in the fields of the world by means of broadcasting and the printed 
page, and these two instruments which God has placed in the hands of His mis- 
sionary servants are truly magnificent.../ Nevertheless it is possible to 
overemphasize these two God-given means of spreading the gospel, and give the 
impression to many that the day of the pioneer missionary is over and that 
literature and broadcasting will now complete the task of the evangelization 
of Africa. / Nothing could be further from the truth, There are still millions 
of souls in various parts of that continent who are completely illiterate, com 
pletely isolated from the great wave of literacy sweeping many parts. There 
are still millions who have no access to radio receiving sets, nor will have 
for years to come.../ So let there be no doubt--the present pressing need 
is for men, For our leaders on the field it is a saddening and frustrating 
experience to know of whole tribes without a single witness and not a man to 
call on to send to these perishing multitudes, --R.B. Oliver in The Sudan 
Witness, 


Mao's Birth-Rate Problems There are now about 650 million 
Chinese--roughly one out of every four people on earth. It takes about two 
acres of land to feed a human being aceauately; yet China has less than half 
an acre of farm land for each of its people. All its efforts to reclaim and 
irrigate new land have failed to push back the eternal threat of famine, sim- 
ply because the country acquires an additional 1,000 hungry mouths every day, 
year after year./ Yet sometime last summer, Mao abandoned his birth-control 
campaign, Why?/ (The) explanation may lie in the recent statements by Chi- 
nese officials that théy have no fear of an atomic war, They point out that 
even if 200 million Chinese were killed, 00 million would still be left./ 
«Well, why not? Its 00 million survivors would, in cold fact, be a lot 
better off than they are today, At least they would have enough rice to go 
around--and with the rest of the world shattered and depopulated, they could 
spread out wherever they pleased, Hair-raising as it may sound, it is en- 
tirely conceivable that Mao is thinking along some such lines, --"The Editor's 


Easy Chair," Harper's Magazine, 


No Squirming in Japan I have to smile when I think of how 
people at home squirm if a church service is a little long. But I confess to 
squirming a good deal on Sundays between ten in the morning and anywhere from 
two to five o'clock in the afternoon, The worship service is only a little 
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more than an hour long, but that is followed by a second, more informal meet- 
ing, led by one of the young people, who gives a brief message or a personal 
testimony. That is often followed by a very profitable discussion period un-. 
til about noon, at which time anyone who really must leave may do so. Most 
of the people, however, stay for a good part of the afternoon./ What do they 
co? Besides singing hymns, they break up into small informal groups, fellow- 
shiping first with one and then another. Perhaps someone is experiencing 
special problems in his stand for the Lord. You will see that one and others 
reading the Word and praying together, Or perhaps a Christian has brought an 
unsaved friend, Usually his questions give good opportunities for witness, 
People are led to the Lord most often during these afternoon hours, and al- 
most always by the Japanese themselves, --Maurine Flowers in The Millions, 


Not Politics, but Morals It does not matter to me, nor to 
the millions of my feliow human beings in Asia and the Middle East whether 
the Republicans or the Democrats assume control of the Administration, What 
does matter is whether enlightenment, economic progress with eouality of op- 
portunity for everyone, and social justice can be established in Asia and in 
the Middle East without resorting to Communism and totalitarianism,/ It is 
therefore of preeminent importance that, side by side with the efforts to 
create a workable international economy, the leaders of free democracies 
should find themselves impelled by a profound moral and ideological spirit. 
They could then move forward and transplant the true ideals of genuine human 
freedom among the less fortunate peoples of the world, / But, before this can 
happen, it may become necessary for America to come through a profound revolu- 
tion in her present ideals and in her values, If such a revolution does take 
place, the influence of your country in the hearts of men throughout the world 
will once again be as great as it was when you had no machines, when your 
leaders, in the words of Senator Fulbright, were "deeply religious men (and) 
when life was not easy but very hard, when men were judged by what they were 
rather than by what they had." --Unidentified diplomatic representative from 
a country of Southeast Asia, in Lands East. 


No Christmas for East Germans This past Christmas season 
their ponderous propaganda machine (the East German government) decided to 
make war on Christmas itself./ The very word "Christmas" was prohibited... 
Official greeting cards sent out by Communist organizations wish "a peace- 
ful feast of the evergreen tree," instead of the usual "Merry Christmas."/ 

In the streets and public squares of East Germany, the customary stars and 
angels gave way to Chinese and Negro dolls holding peace doves in their hands, 
Huge banners spelled out such joyous slogans as "Peace on earth to all those 
who fight for it." --Harold N,. Englund in The Church Herald. 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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in the sin of Israel which began with its revolt from the Kingdom. See 
I Kings 12:25-33. 


What motives lay behind these sins? 


‘ 


List the sins which make up the “sin of Jeroboam.” 
At what point in the experience of 
these kings of Judah and Israel did they seek the prophet of the Lord? 
What was the Lord’s response to them? What was the reaction to the king 
of Moab’s sacrifice of his son (v. 27)? Am I realistic about the potential 


of sin in my life? See Colossians 3:5-11. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4 

11 Kincs 4 We see God’s faithfulness throughout this book in the sure 
way His Word is brought to pass. We also see his faithfulness, as here, 
in His provision of the material needs of those who fear Him. List the 
ways in which this is shown in this chapter. List some of the ways in which 
God has shown His love to you. When did you last thank Him? Cp. Ro- 
mans 1:21 with Colossians 3:15-17. Praying in secret (Matthew 6:6) was 
not an innovation. See v. 33. What place does the secret place of prayer 


have in your life? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 5 
11 KINGS 5 What might Naaman’s fate have been if it were not for the 
word spoken by the slave? Notice the contrast in v. 1: “he was a mighty 


” 


man of valor, but—” As with the leper, so with the sinner, human good- 
ness and position do not offer any cover-up. Have you sufficient regard for 
“the word of the Lord” to submit to His way regardless of how you think 
He should accomplish His desire? What condition did Naaman meet for 
God to accomplish His desire (v. 14)? What further effects did this ex- 


perience have upon Naaman? What warning is there in Gehazi’s example? 


MONDAY, APRIL 6 

11 KiNcS 6 List the spheres in which the “man of God” (the prophet) had 
authority and power. Is God’s power unlimited as far as your thinking and 
In whose power did the king of Syria trust 
In whose power did Elisha trust (vv. 16, 17, 18)? What 


reasoning are concerned? 
(vv. 13, 14)? 


was the king of Israel’s attitude toward God when he saw the plight of 


his people? What is your attitude when you see pain and suffering? Cp. 
Job 42:1-6. How can you be what God wants you to be in such situations? 


Read Colossians 3:12-17. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7 


1 KINGS 7 This is a continuation of chapter 6. What prophecy is ful- 


2 
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of a God-fearing king than in the heathen nations. It is eclipsed only by 
the evil of his son Amon (II Chronicles 33:23). Notice the figures in v. 13. 
What happened to Samaria (II Kings 17:6, 18)? What became of the 
house of Ahab (II Kings 10:17)? Manasseh was captured and taken cap- 
tive to Babylon. In his affliction he turned to the Lord and “humbled him- 
self greatly” (II Chronicles 33:12). Did the remainder of his life prove 
the sincerity of his repentance and belief? What did Amon learn from the 
What didn’t he learn (II Chronicles 


33:23)? Are you willing to learn from the example of others? 


example of his father (v. 20 ff)? 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24 
11 KincS 22. The Lord’s house was set in order when the king started doing 
“what was right in the eyes of the Lord.” What great discovery did the 
What effect did this have 


Why was 


high priest make (v. 8; II Chronicles 34:14) ? 
upon Josiah (vv. 11, 13)? With whom was Josiah confronted? 
he so upset? What three conditions did Josiah meet that the Lord heard 
him (v. 19)? What effect does the reading of God’s Word have upon you? 


Do you come to God’s Word expecting to meet a Person (John 5:39, 40) ? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25 

11 kincs 23 Notice the space given to Hezekiah and Josiah in this sketchy 
review of nearly 300 years. In what ways do these men stand out in con- 
trast with others? What kind of concern do these leaders have for their 
Write a description 


How did 


Was Josiah’s reform adequate to deliver 


people? How were the books of the law regarded? 
of men who disobey God as they are described in this chapter. 
Josiah please the Lord (v. 25)? 
Is there 


Judah from the wrath of God? How did this reform come about? 


any evidence that obedience to God is an inherited trait? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 26 

11 KIncs 24 How long was the destruction of Judah averted? Would more 
warning have been any help? Hosea, Amos, Jonah, Jeremiah, Isaiah and 
Micah were among the prophets who lived during the period leading up to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. God had chosen a special people for a spe- 
cial purpose. What truth is substantiated in this history (Romans 3:23) ? 
Is there any evidence that man would be able to deliver himself from evil 
(II Chronicles 36:15, 16) ? 


MONDAY, APRIL 27 


u KIncs 25 While God is carrying out His oath to punish Judah, what 
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the young king and the nation? Notice that his first concern was for the 


relationship of men to God (v. 17) and then for the necessary reform. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 12 

i Kincs 12 Jehoash reigned for forty years. In what ways did he show 
fear of the Lord (vv. 2, 5)? What indications are there that Jehoash did 
not love the Lord with all his heart? See II Chronicles 24:18-26 for more 
of Jehoiada’s influence. Upon what power did Jehoash depend to ward off 
an attack from the king of Syria (v. 18)? Upon what power do you de- 
pend to face personal temptations and to promote the kingdom of God? 
Cp. Zechariah 4:6. 


MONDAY, APRIL 13 

1 KINGS 13 “In this chapter Jehoash, king of Israel, is also called Joash 
(to be distinguished from the king of Judah of the same name), Search 
the Scriptures, p. 273. Although Israel’s following after other nations’ gods 
had stopped, there was persistent following after their own perversion of 
the true religion, and so the anger of the Lord came upon them. What 
made Jehoahaz seek the Lord? How did the Lord answer him? V. 5 is 


a reference to Jeroboam II. Cp. 14:27. Was Jehoahaz genuinely thankful? 


How did the Lord feel toward Israel when they were oppressed? Why? 


(Vv. 22, 23). Use Psalm 106:40-48 in your praying this morning. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14 

11 KiIncGSs 14 Amaziah did what was right, but ... Can he be excused from 
following the Lord with all his heart because of his father’s example 
(v. 3)? See II Chronicles 25:2-16. What does this description of Amaziah 
show his weakness is? Are you careful that there are no false gods in 
your life? Jeroboam not only bore the name of another king of Israel, 
but he was like that king. In what way? List the attributes of the Lord 
given in this chapter. His purposes are not frustrated. His Word is con- 


sistent. Make Psalm 139:23 your prayer this morning. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 

1 Kincs 15 Azariah (v. 1) and Uzziah (v. 13) are the same person. Read 
II Chronicles 26:1-16. Under what conditions did he prosper? What was 
his downfall? What was the attitude of the priests (II Chronicles 26:18) 
toward sin? Compare the succession of the kings of Israel and Judah with 
Genesis 1:27, 28 and Genesis 3:24. Despite the fact that there were some 


men who “did what was right in the sight of the Lord,’ what was the 
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trend? How great was the gulf between God and His people? What hap- 
pened to the freedom of the people when their leaders did not do all that 


was right in the sight of the Lord (v. 29) ? 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 

11 kinNcs 16 List the things that King Ahaz did. Who suffered as a result 
of the king’s sin? Are you ever tempted to think that what you do is no 
one’s business but your own? Was the sin of Israel and Judah a relatively 
new plight? See Psalm 106:6, 24, 25, 43. Did the Lord look upon them 
with the view that they would learn, eventually, that sin and wickedness 
wouldn’t pay and so they would learn to seek to live peaceably (Psalm 
106:23, 26, 27, 40)? Where did their help come from? Why (Psalm 
106:8) ? 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17 

11 KINGS 17 What did God finally do with the children of Israel (v. 6)? 
Vv. 7-18 present a long indictment. In what realms had these people 
sinned? What is the predominate realm? Was their basic deviation from 
the true way of life religious or social (v. 15)? Was there no one to lead 
them in the right way (v. 13)? How would you respond to the plea of 
v. 13 if along with those prophets you had also met a great priest like 
Urijah (16:16)? How long did it take the Lord to put fear of Himself 
into the king of Assyria (vv. 25-27)? The mixing of truth and error leads 


to confusion (v. 41). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18 

u Kincs 18 Notice Hezekiah’s heritage: father, Ahaz; grandfather, Zecha- 
riah (II Chronicles 26:5). List the things Hezekiah did and compare him 
with Ahab (vv. 1-8). Prosperity returned to Judah. Why (v. 7)? Israel 
went into captivity. Why (v. 12)? The three steps in v. 12, if changed 
from negative to positive, set a good example to follow. Read what the 
Apostle Paul said in Romans 10:17. Notice the strategy of Sennacherib as 
he tried to conquer by “the fear of man.” See II Chronicles 32:7, 8 for 


Hezekiah’s strategy. Are you listening, ready to obey God today? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 19 

11 kincs 19 Notice Hezekiah’s response to this situation, his attitude, where 
he went, whom he sought. What concerned him (vv. 3, 4)? The Lord 
responded with encouragement and a promise to help. All praying and 


intercession were not left to the prophet. Study Hezekiah’s prayer. Who 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 

OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION (Monmouth) : 
As a result of three messages on “Jesus or Christ— 
The God-Man” by the Rev. Robert Luther, students 
have been considering who Jesus Christ is, some of 
them for the first time. 


MICHIGAN TECH: Ralph Buscarello was sponsored 
by the Tech Christian Fellowship for Religion in 
Life Week. Students knocked on every dormitory 
door prior to a meeting and had the lounge filled 
for a discussion on the fact that Jesus is interested 
in “bad” people rather than “good” people. He 
spoke in two dorms, participated in a panel, and 
had a radio broadcast. 


TEXAS: The Mustang Christian Fellowship 
(Southern Methodist U.) and the Aggie Christian 
Fellowship (Texas A&M) have been using a chapter 
in The Way as a basis for discussion in their weekly 
meetings, to help meet the needs of the groups and 
to give concrete purpose to each meeting. 

UPPER NEW YorK: A series of three workshops on 
personal Bible study was held by staff member Dor- 
othy Farmer at Eastman School of Music and at the 
U. of Rochester River Campus . . . Oswego State 
Teachers held a Religious Emphasis Week. Staff 
member Robert Nuermberger represented IVCF .. . 
Cooperating with the annual missionary conference 
at North Syracuse Baptist Church, the Syracuse U. 
IVCF group arranged for a missionary speaker each 
day for a week at the regular university noon 
chapel. 

MIAMI U. (Ohio): Regional Secretary Keith Hunt 
and staff members Joe Martin and George Wester- 
lund met with students from Miami U., Earlham, 
U. of Cincinnati and Ball State for a one-day con- 
ference on the Holy Spirit and campus witnessing. 

CHICAGO NCF: Graduates and staff member Ruth 
Stoll held four Bible study workshops for student 
nurses on “The Bible and Principles of Study,” 
“The Secret of Christian Living,” “Christian Life 
in a Non-Christian Environment” and “Evangelism 
in the Life of Christ” .. . Wesley Memorial Hospital 
NCF held a combined officers’ installation service 
and Christmas program. Barbara Jones, group ad- 
visor, read Ephesians 4 and introduced each new 
officer as the outgoing officer explained their duties. 
The hospital’s director and assistant director of 
nurses both attended . . . At Passavant Memorial 
Hospital student nurses met with Northwestern 
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Christian Medical Society for a picnic, singing and 
a talk by Ruth Stoll. 

LOS ANGELES: Prof. Robert Mannes was host to 
a Lake Tahoe international student conference re- 
union, which included slides, movies, and planning 
for individual student follow-up. 

INDIANA: HIS Editor Joseph Bayly spoke on “The 
Character of God” at the Christian life conference. 

FLORIDA: General Secretary C. Stacey Woods 
spoke at the state-wide conference at High Springs 
. . . The Collegiate Christian Fellowship at St. 
Petersburg Jr. College showed the film, “Martyred 
Men.” 

KINGSTON GRADUATES FELLOWSHIP (Ontario): 
Having read Fundamentalism and the Word of God, 
members met for a discussion of the book, chaired 
by Archdeacon Dermond Hunt. 

U. OF MICHIGAN: The chapter held its annual ski 
week-end for international students, with Keith 
Hunt speaking. 

UPPER NEW YORK: U. of Rochester River Campus 
chapter met for two days prior to registration at the 
university-owned Woodward House in LeRoy, N. Y., 
to discuss group Bible study . . . Oswego chapter 
held a week-long workshop, an hour a day on Bible 
study between two weekly meetings designed as 
demonstration groups. 

CAMBRIDGE EVANGELISTIC MISSION (Great Brit- 
ain): Forty professed conversion on the closing 
night of the Rev. John Stott’s mission. .During the 
week others found Christ at the main lectures and 
through smaller meetings in the colleges. Prayer is 
requested for the new converts and for the many 
who are considering the claims of Christ. At least 
800 attended each lecture, with about 1,000 hearing 
the gospel on the first Sunday and on each of the 
last two nights. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA: Chapters at San Fran- 
cisco State, Modesto Jr. College, U. of California 
(Berkeley), Chico State and Stanford held retreats 
during February. 

NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA FACULTY: A retreat was 
held at Hudson House with 14 area faculty mem- 
bers considering the Christian professor’s relation 
to his colleagues and his students. 

NEW YORK CITY FOREIGN STUDENTS: The Greater 
New York Council for Foreign Students invited 
IVCF to help at the holiday center. Alumni, under- 
graduates from New York chapters, students home 
on vacation, and NCF students volunteered to spend 
two days meeting and becoming acquainted with 





overseas students visiting in the city. 

U. OF TORONTO-U. OF WESTERN ONTARIO: Evening 
discussions on “The Need of Man,” “Satisfaction of 
the Need” and “Our Response” highlighted a joint 
ski week-end for 35 students .. . A regular feature 
of the U. of Toronto program is the meds-nurses 
fireside, informal Sunday evening meetings held 
once a month and open to students in medicine and 
nursing. Panels and messages are designed to relate 
the faith of Christians in medicine to their profes- 
sion. 

WHEATON: Philip Armstrong spoke during Mis- 
sionary Emphasis Week on the miracle, message, 
mark and means of missions. Teachers invited mis- 
sionary speakers to their classes. Displays and films 
were used. 

FULLERTON JR. COLLEGE (Calif.): Students en- 
joyed a 50-mile lime run, a treasure hunt on wheels; 
singing and devotions followed; one fellow trusted 
in Christ. President Jim Rutz invites inquiries 
about details of this successful social. 

—James W. ReapsoMe 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 
more life insurance.” 


* * * 


Then the funeral. His friends, many of whom 
had known him and worked with him for years, 
were there. They knew he had never pretended to 
be interested in church or religion. 

“The Lord Jesus once told a story about an em- 
ployer who went out to the local labor market early 
one morning and hired some workers. They worked 
all through the day. Some time around noon the 
man went back and hired some others who only 
worked half the day. And then late in the after- 
noon, just about a half hour before the shift ended, 
the employer called a few more workers. They only 
had a few minutes to work before it was time to 
quit for the day and be paid. 

“According to Jesus’ story they all got the same 
wages regardless of when they began to work. Each 
one had accepted the invitation to come, and each 
one received the promised wages. 

“Our friend was one of those who came during 
the last two weeks of life. But he has received 
exactly the same thing for coming to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as those who came in childhood, when the 
shift was just beginning: eternal life with the 


Father. 

“Some of you are approaching the end of the 
shift and you haven’t come yet. ‘Come unto me’ is 
Jesus’ invitation. ‘I am the Door.’ Come in before 
it’s too late.” 

cm * cm 

A few minutes later I was riding with the under- 
taker to the little country churchyard, some miles 
distant. And I thought (as best one can think such 
thoughts) of how long eternity is. Eternity. Ever- 
lastingness. Neverendingness. —Looking at it from 
the perspective of eternity, there doesn’t seem to be 
much difference between 60 years and two weeks. 

The amazing thing isn’t that God should receive 
a person in the last moments of life, but that He 
should receive any of us any time — childhood, 
youth, middle age, old age. 

And that is Easter: that God receives sinful men, 
that the death of His Son has made complete and 
final atonement for all our sin, that by His resur- 
rection we know the future holds life for us. Eter- 
nal life. 

Come to Christ today. Don’t wait—the shift may 
be short. END 


Adapted by permission from an article by Joseph T. Bayly 
in Eternity Magazine. 


GUILT 
(Continued from page 9) 


No Christian should ever come under the domin- 
ion of guilt. He should be honest with himself, mak- 
ing no attempt to gloss over or soft-pedal his faults. 
At the same time he should immediately confess any 
wrong he discovers within himself, and take to him- 
self and apply to himself the promise of forgiveness 
which God has given in His Word. 

Christ died for our sins, for all our sins, and in 
Him we may always find pardon and healing. Hav- 
ing once received God’s forgiveness we can afford 
to dismiss the sin and guilt from our minds. Many 
people’s lives and Christian witness are spoiled be- 
cause they allow the memory of past failings to oc- 
cupy their thoughts. 

Every day may be a new start for us, whatever 
wrong we have done, provided we have found the 
forgiveness which God freely offers. In this way we 
leave our past behind us, “forgetting those things 
which are behind,” and looking forward and up- 
ward, running with patient endurance the race that 
is set before us, looking away to Jesus, the Author 
and Finisher of our faith. END 
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I recommend 


By Fred Woodberry 


= MONTH we took a look at the brilliant trea- 
tise of British barrister Frank Morison, Who 
Moved the Stone? This book is apologetic in tone 
and its treatment of the evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is dramatic in form, excellent for its 
purpose of establishing the fact of this event in his- 
tory. It reads like a narrative, and is certainly the 
better volume for giving a person who is consider- 
ing the Christian claim on this matter. 

Did Jesus Rise From the Dead? is written to edu- 
cate the Christian public, long confused by critical 
scholarship, on how this reported event was to be 
taken and what its relevance is for Christian ex- 
perience. Here the Resurrection is placed in the 
setting of Christian faith and (a simple) theology. 

The author mentions, for example, at the outset, 
that his book “is an attempt to show that the his- 
torical evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is exceedingly strong—far stronger than many peo- 
ple, believers and unbelievers alike, are aware . . 
that this Resurrection meant more than the survival 
of His spirit, since it involved the raising of His 
body in such a manner that His grave was left 
empty.” 

And again, Mr. Martin explains that he wishes 
“to make it plain that [mere] acceptance of the his- 
torical truth of the Resurrection is not the same as 
having faith in the Resurrection. A man is a Chris- 
tian not by virtue of mere intellectual assent to any 
propositions, historical or otherwise, concerning 
Jesus—although the giving of such assent will often 
be the necessary preliminary — but by virtue of 
having that faith in the Risen Christ, which is both 
an act of his own will and the gift of God.” 
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DID 

JESUS RISE 
FROM 

THE DEAD? 


“The Resurrection, of course, cannot be ‘proved’ 
in the manner of a mathematical demonstration or 
a laboratory experiment. All that we can do (which 
is all that can be done in relation to any fact of 
history) is to point out that there is a convergence 
of historical probabilities, which places the his- 
toricity of the Resurrection beyond all reasonable 
doubt . . . That scepticism persists is due largely, 
not to any deficiencies in the evidence, but to the 
extraordinary character of the event itself.” 

From any who wish for such “proof,” it must be 
granted that no event in the past can be proved by 
a re-experience of the event. It is past. Nor would 
such a re-experience help since the same pre-judg- 
ment would hold for the experience as for the evi- 
dence possessed at a later period. Jesus’ comment 
on this type of reasoning is revealing: “If they do 
not hear Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be convinced if someone should rise from the dead” 
(Luke 16:31). 

It must only be admitted that a fact is not 
changed to something untrue or fabulous simply be- 
cause it is in the past. It cannot become less true 
with the passage of time. It may only seem to lose 
its significance for a later period. 

It is here that James Martin’s contribution, 
through his book, becomes so timely. Perhaps the 
fact of Jesus’ Resurrection from His grave outside 
Jerusalem has never been a problem to most readers 
of this review. What we have really not been able 
to get hold of is what difference it makes. As a 
point of doctrine, the Resurrection has affected our 
“beliefs” about the future; but this preoccupation, 
and the limiting of our concerns with the Resurrec- 
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tion to this more remote aspect of life have too often 
drained it of the vibrant, exhilarating character 
which it obviously had in the first century. The re- 
sult has been that we discuss this climactic feature 
of the gospel as an argument in its favor rather 
than, in New Testament fashion, witnessing to it 
with an exuberant, invincible declaration to which 
the new character of our daily lives gives support 
and agreement. 

Just how this declaration was carried on is one 
of the first subjects handled in Martin’s book. And 
in doing so, he answers two teasing questions which 
have been asked in connection with the recording 
of the Resurrection stories: (1) “Why was it so 
long after the events that the Gospel came to be 
written?” (2) “Can we be confident that the tradi- 
tion was perpetuated accurately through the Stage 
of Speech to the Stage of Writing?” 

His answers to this second question are especially 
provoking: “The preservation of the oral tradition 
was never the concern of only a picked minority 
among the Christians. From the beginning this tra- 
dition was the property of the whole Church, and 
the whole Church was its guardian . . . Had any 
important deviation from the original ever occurred, 
at once many voices would have been raised in 
protest. 

“Some people seem to imagine that, after the ini- 
tial telling of the story, every eyewitness immedi- 
ately and forever withdrew from the whole affair. 
The fact is that, right up to the beginning of the 
stage of writing and well on into it, there were in 
the Church surviving eyewitnesses, whose oversight 
of the tradition must have been sufficient to insure 
substantial accuracy.” 

This is not like the game of whispering a sentence 
around a circle of people for the sake of enjoying 
the distortion that inevitably corrupts the original 
line. “Imagine that the room in which the game is 
played is one in which people are coming and going 
continually. At the beginning of the proceedings, 
someone narrates to the rest of the company an 
event that he and some companions, with him in the 
room now, had witnessed only that afternoon. There- 
after, the story is continuously told and retold by the 
first narrator and by others, and all the time there 
are arrivals and departures.” 

Then there is “the presence of a considerable 
number of ‘awkward’ items, sayings and references 
which were liable to cause difficulty or invite criti- 
cism, and which would certainly have been changed 


or eliminated (as modern critics would like to do) 
had there been any substantial alteration or tidying 
up of the narratives. Their presence is evidence that 
the Church, the custodian of the eyewitness accounts 
showed respect for the facts, even when the facts 
were uncongenial.” A good example of this is the 
disciples’ waiting for seven weeks after the Resur- 
rection before beginning to talk about it in public. 
Another is the question of the presence of one or 
two angels, or no angel at all, but only an ordinary 
young man at the tomb on Easter morning. These 
features certainly carried no apologetic value; in 
fact they could easily embarrass the whole move- 
ment. “The presence of these things cannot be ex- 
plained, unless the narratives . . . have maintained 
remarkable fidelity to the truth. Had the narratives 
suffered serious modification in the process of trans- 
mission, the awkward items would have been the 
first to disappear.” 

Probably as rewarding and entertaining as any 
display of courage and daring is Martin’s stripping 
the Resurrection of some of its salient and crucial 
supports before entering it against the overwhelm- 
ing blows of militant scepticism. “The strength of 
the evidence may best be felt by considering how 
strong it remains when reduced to its weakest state. 
Even when all the documentary evidence has been 
placed under the deepest suspicion, one thing re- 
mains absolutely certain: that from the beginning 
of the Church’s life Christians believed that Jesus 
had risen from the dead. This is granted on all 
sides. It follows that, if the belief was not based 
on fact, there must be some other explanation of its 
origin.” 

Against this solitary shred of evidence he pits 
three possible alternatives: a gigantic fraud, sincer- 
ity in delusion, an irresponsible legend. 

“Was it fraud? The suggestion that the belief in 
the Resurrection was a falsehood successfully pro- 
pagated by the first disciples must be prepared to 
meet a number of very serious objections . . . The 
character of the Master they followed and of the 
moral principles He taught would seem to rule it 
out. Obedience to Him involved them in the obliga- 
tion to be honest and truthful in all their dealings, 
and it is scarcely credible that they could have set 
about founding His Church on a deliberate lie .. . 
Nor is it credible that a sheer invention on their 
part should have produced the results it did. Could 
they have been so invincibly enthusiastic about it, 
had the Easter story been something they themselves 
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had made up? And how could a fabrication of their 
own have changed them, as they were undoubtedly 
changed, into men of new moral stature? . . . It is 
not even very credible that they could have carried 
out such a fraud with such astounding success. Was 
there any one of them, for instance, capable of the 
brilliant piece of organization that must have been 
involved? . . . Is it likely at all that the Resurrec- 
tion preaching would have won so many converts 
in the beginning, if it had been based on a lie, 
which must in those earliest times have been very 
open to exposure? ... To all this must be added 
the remarkable fact that apparently, during the 
years and during the suffering that followed, not one 
of those ‘in the know’ ever gave away a hint that 
a fraud had been perpetuated. 

“Was it delusion? . . . Had the Resurrection be- 
lief been the outcome of delusion, is it likely that 
so many different people as were involved at the 
beginning could have been individually and thor- 
oughly convinced? . . . Even assuming that Jesus’ 
followers were casually and uncritically credulous 
of the Resurrection, is it not certain that those who 
were hostile to the belief would speedily have ex- 
posed it for the error that it was? 

“Was it legend? . . . There was neither time nor 
opportunity for the Resurrection belief to have been 
a legendary development. Legend requires time for 
its growth . . . But the story of the Resurrection 
came into being simultaneously with the Church .. . 
hard on the heels of the Crucifixion . . . There is 
no evidence at all that the first Christians (i.e., Pal- 
estinian Jews) moved in an environment in which 
Greek and Mediterranean legends were generally 
known . . . There is in fact not a single instance 
that is analogous with the Resurrection of Jesus. . . 
There were numerous legends of dying and rising 
gods . . . But these all belonged without any doubt 
to the realm of mythology; legends that were known 
and accepted as such, and unlikely ever to be re- 
garded as historical fact. ‘No single example can 
be produced of belief in the Resurrection of a his- 
torical personage such as Jesus was; none at least 
on which anything was ever founded’ (James Orr) .” 

Perhaps the most vexing attitude with which crit- 
ics have approached the Christian faith at this point 
is their equivocation on the matter of agreements 
and differences in the separate accounts of the Res- 
urrection. If similarities are observed, the hue is 
“Collaboration!” If differences, the cry is “Con- 


coction!”’ But this needs a fairer and more sober 
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treatment, with the same sincerity which is apparent 
in the writings themselves. 

In discussing the difficulties which arise in match- 
ing the various accounts where they seem outrightly 
to contradict one another, Mr. Martin lists eight 
notable points of correspondence, then adds: “We 
can scarcely fail to be impressed by the solid mass 
of agreement they present on the main points... 
It must be recognized, of course, that there are 
points of difference between the narratives. But, on 
the whole, their presence strengthens rather than 
weakens the narratives’ unmistakable ring of authen- 
ticity; for one would expect to find some difference 
in detail between reliable, independent accounts of 
any event, much more in accounts of one so unu- 
sual and disturbing as this . . . If the narratives had 
been exactly the same on every point, that would 
have been more disquieting, as giving grounds for 
suspicion that there had been a deliberate intention 
to avoid any suggestion of disagreement.” 

In this writer’s opinion, the combination of agree- 
ment on the central facts with disagreement on de- 
tails is a most reasonable way to expect the record 
to appear if these are really independent accounts. 
Apparently the Crucifixion and Resurrection stories 
were never placed in little memorizable packets as 
were many of the “sayings” and events in Jesus’ 
life; and perhaps for the simple reason that these 
central facts of the story would not be forgotten— 
in fact, could not be forgotten by the early disciples. 
And therefore, in writing them, no specific form had 
yet been given to these events to guide the authors’ 
content and literary phraseology as was so with 
much else in the body of the Gospels. These two 
events remain at the heart of the story of Jesus. 

The accounts show no tell-tale, self-conscious 
effort at scientific accuracy. Each writer would 
quite naturally vary in the emphasis he gave to cer- 
tain details, depending on the significance of these 
to himself. “Because none seeks to give an exhaus- 
tive account of everything that happened at the first 
Easter, we should not find it too difficult to under- 
stand why differences exist, nor to recognize in them 
actual marks of reliability . . . The important thing 
is not that there are differences but that, amid all 
the differences of lesser detail, there is such striking 
unanimity on all the essential facts.” 

Mr. Martin is straightforward in his discussion of 
four signal “discrepancies” and how they are to be 
understood, and in the three pointed illustrations he 
gives of such possible and actual misunderstandings 





on details in contemporary situations. 

The author’s treatment of the evidence of the 
empty tomb and of Jesus’ appearances to his disci- 
ples after the Crucifixion is adequate but does not 
need to be elaborated here, except to mention his 
exceedingly good insight on the matter of the charge 
of hallucinations brought against the disciples’ wit- 
ness to Jesus’ bodily appearance to them on several 
occasions. “Hallucinations could hardly have left 
them so clearheaded in their belief about Jesus, so 
purposeful in following Him, and so energetic in 
preaching Him. A. B. Bruce summarizes thus the 
judgment of Theodor Keim (himself not a believer 
in the bodily Resurrection of Jesus): ‘The excite- 
ment which created the visions ought to have lasted 
a considerable time, to have cooled down gradually, 
and to have terminated not in illumination and 
energy, but in dullness, languor, and apathy.’ ” 

In helping the Christian to grasp the significance 
of the Resurrection, Mr. Martin (who is a minister 
of the Church of Scotland in Glasgow) enters into 
the most pertinent section of his book. This is in 
reference to the many New Testament definitions of 
the nature of Christian experience in such language 
as “Christ lives in me,” or being “in Christ.” 

“Tt has been the conviction that [the early Chris- 
tians] had entered into an intimate relationship with 
One who was really alive, and who was personally 
active in time and space. Accompanying this con- 
viction and testifying to its validity has been the 
accession of new moral power to their lives . . . They 
were living lives that were obviously beyond their 
unaided capacity. They were like men possessed. 
Is the truth not this, that they were ‘possessed’—by 
the living Christ? The change in their lives, at any 
rate, tallied with their belief that they were living 
in even closer fellowship with Him than before . . 
Whenever a man came to faith in the Risen Christ, 
his life began to show unmistakable signs of a new 
element added to his moral strength . . . Ever since 
there have been . . . men and women who have been 
convinced that the Risen Christ was with them, and 
whose lives have given testimony to the energizing 
influence of fellowship with Him.” 

This remains the crucial area of witness to the 
Resurrection of Jesus. For it is simple enough to 
gather incontrovertible facts that the Resurrection 
actually took place. It is an experience to be found 
and shown on our part that “He lives within my 
heart.” This evidence must follow the other, if the 
conviction and faith in Jesus’ Resurrection are to 
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have a salutary effect. 

“*The Crucifixion is not a defeat needing the 
Resurrection to reverse it, but a victory which the 
Resurrection quickly follows and seals’ (A. M. Ram- 
sey). This means, for one thing, that His is a cause 
which cannot be finally defeated . . . [It] has mean- 
ing for the Christian not only in this broader sense 
but also in the living of his own personal life . . 
for example, victory over sin . . . not only the oppor- 
tunity to have our sins forgiven, but the opportunity 
also to be made stronger than they are, through our 
communion with Him . . . victory over trouble and 
disaster . . . over fear.” 

If this is most relevant to us, it is also unsatisfy- 
ingly brief. The author is certainly to be com- 
mended for making a strong, if not thorough, point 
of this matter of contemporary Christian experi- 
ence. It would do us good to return to this point, 
after reading the whole; for it is here more than 
anywhere that our individual comprehension of 
what the disciples were trying to tell us of their life 
“in Christ” will profit us. 

It should make apparent that Christian faith is 
not only commitment of our life to Christ, but re- 
ceiving Him into our life. This introduces the divine 
character, the supernatural aspect of Christian ex- 
perience beyond the fact of a conviction about the 
truth: the Spirit comes where He chooses, and you 
can identify and feel His spiritual impulse, even 
though you cannot initiate His work nor determine 
His ends. There is no Christian experience apart 
from this coming of Jesus Christ into our life, actu- 
ally as a fact; and there is no effective response to 
His life in us without the related belief in His Res- 
urrection from the dead, a belief that He is truly 
alive. 

A valuable contribution to our thinking is the 
chapter on the nature of Christ’s resurrection body. 
“A full explanation would seem to be beyond the 
reach of the human mind at present. But there are 
some things worth saying . . . The historical truth 
of the Resurrection is not affected by any difficulty 
of understanding, or explaining, problems associ- 
ated with it . . . We find on the one hand believers 
troubled, and on the other unbelievers critical, be- 
cause they cannot be given a completely satisfying 
explanation of what is sometimes called the ‘mode’ 
of the Resurrection. But this does not alter the fact 
of the Resurrection . . . In examining the nature 
of Christ’s resurrection body, let us get rid of the 
idea that it must necessarily lie within the grasp of 
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our limited human understanding . . . Our endeavor 
should be to formulate a theory which will fit the 
facts, and not to fit the facts into some particular 
theory . . . The truth would appear to lie some- 
where between [the alternatives] that the Risen Jesus 
was simply either ‘flesh’ or ‘spirit’; physical or 
phantasmal — a mere appearance without reality.” 

Mr. Martin suggests, for good reasons, that the 
designation be used that Jesus had a “spiritual 
body,” that is, a union of spirit and body more 
direct and forever inseparable than anything we 
know of human life, yet both distinct in that char- 
acteristics of each are constantly displayed. In sug- 
gesting as an alternate designation the term “glori- 
fied body,” he explains that “it may conserve, better 
even than ‘spiritual body’ does, the double idea of 
continuity [with] and transformation [of]” Jesus’ 
former body. “Our resurrection body will be quite 
different from our present body and yet there will 
be identity . . . And this must be added. The res- 
urrection of the Christian can neither be thought of 
apart from the Risen Christ, nor can it be thought 
of apart from the resurrection of all Christians. 

There is a type of evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus which lies outside the scope of the Gospel 
narratives but which for the sceptic bears the strain 
of proof even better than the details of these stories. 
This is so because this line of testimony does not 
depend directly on the validity or “inspiration” of 
the New Testament so much as on facts which are 
currently verifiable. 

Of several which Mr. Martin develops, two in 
particular are worthy of mention. One is the estab- 
lishing of Christian worship on the “first day” of 
the week. “The first Christians, coming as they did 
from the ranks of Jewry, continued for quite a time 
to observe the customary Sabbath worship. But it 
appears that very early they began to meet together 
for their own distinctive worship on Sunday as well 
. . » Gradually the worship of the first day com- 
pletely ousted, as far as the Christians were con- 
cerned, the worship on the Sabbath. This was a 
remarkable happening . . . Only some very outstand- 
ing consideration could have caused them to change 
the day of worship . . . The Book of Revelation . . . 
calls the first day of the week the ‘Lord’s day.’ This 
book was written in Asia Minor, where emperor- 
worship was strong and where there was a monthly 
festival in his honor called ‘Emperor’s day.’ It is 
thought that this festival was a monthly commemo- 
ration of the day of the emperor’s accession to the 
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throne. This would suggest that the application of 
the title ‘Lord’s day’ to the first day of the week .. . 
was a pointed, even defiant, reminder that this was 
the day of Christ’s accession, the day He rose.” 


The other evidence is the persistent belief in the 
deity of Jesus. “To appreciate just how extraor- 
dinary it was that Jesus should be worshiped as 
divine, we must remember that the first Christians 
were Jews. The Jews were strict monotheists . . . 
[The disciples] had come at length . . . to recognize 
Him as Messiah, but it does not seem that they had 
come to think of Him as divine . . . The Messiah 
was to be a man... It may be that a few, more 
discerning than the rest, had recognized in Jesus 
implications of deity. But even these would be 
stopped short by the disaster of the Cross. For what 
makes the subsequent worship of Jesus most sur- 
prising is the fact that His life had come to such 
a close. No thought of deity could have survived 
in anybody’s mind after that. That He should die 
at all would be serious enough; that He should die 
by Crucifixion (to the Jews the most abhorrent of 
all deaths—see Deuteronomy 21:22, 23; Galatians 
3:3) would make it doubly certain to them that any 
notions of Messiahship, let alone of deity, must have 
been terribly mistaken . . . [Yet] throughout the 
Book of Acts, it is made plain that to the first Chris- 
tians the Cross was an object of shame and horror, 
which only the Resurrection had transformed.” 


Of four telling illustrations that sum up the book, 
I would like to quote one in conclusion. “W. Y. 
Fullerton tells of climbing the mimic Calvary of the 
village of Domodossola in northern Italy. In ascend- 
ing order up the hillside a series of chapels had been 
built, each depicting, with life-size terracotta fig- 
ures, one of the scenes of Jesus’ Passion . . . The 
climax was reached with the chapel that showed 
Jesus hanging on the Cross, and up to this point the 
path running between the shrines was well-worn by 
the feet of countless pilgrims, come to look upon 
their Lord’s sufferings and death. But now the path 
became grass-grown and was little used. Dr. Fuller- 
ton, however, followed on, and, reaching the summit 
of the hill, found there another shrine, the Chapel 
of the Resurrection, which few, it was clear, took 
the trouble to visit . . . Most of the pilgrims came 
to pay homage to a Christ who, as far as they were 
concerned, was dead.” END 


(James Martin’s Din Jesus Ris—E FROM THE DeapD? Associa- 
tion Press, 1956, $1.25, is available from His Book Service.] 
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BY ARTHUR F. HOLMES 


Ons in the light of Biblical teaching on mar- 
riage, the sanctity of sex and love, can we under- 
stand the Christian’s position on boy-girl relation- 
ships prior to marriage. 

Since the Christian concept of marital love is dis- 
tinctive, Christian courtship will likewise be dis- 
tinctive. Since Christians view love and marriage 
differently from the average person, our movements 
in the direction of marriage, whether social dating, 
going steady, or engagement, will be different. 

It seems that boy-girl relationships are distorted 
in three ways. The first I shall call lust. 

Lust separates the physical from other aspects of 
human personality. It concentrates attention on the 
physical, often with a blinding, passionate urge to 
possess its object. By divorcing the physical from 
other aspects of personality, lust violates the sanc- 
tity and unity of personality, as well as the sanctity 
of marriage. 

The Bible is explicit in its teaching about lust in 
action and also about lust in thought. Lust in 
thought is sin. It frequently leads to sin of an overt 
nature: sometimes in action toward others, some- 
times in self-abuse. So we find repeated cautions 
to discipline the thought life, to keep it uncontam- 
inated by lust. 

Our Lord cites the Old Testament commandment, 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery” (Matthew 5:27, 
28) and explains its complete significance when He 
says, “Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after 


her, hath committed adultery with her already in his 
heart.” Lust in thought is as much sin as lust in 
deed. 

The Apostle Paul devotes several verses tu ihe 
subject of lust in thought and deed. “For this is 
the will of God, even your sanctification, that ye 
should abstain from fornication, that every one of 
you should know how to possess his vessel in sancti- 
fication and honor; not in the lust of concupiscence, 
even as the Gentiles which know not God” (I Thes- 
salonians 4:3-5). 

Then there is a significant, though brief, state- 
ment in II Timothy 2:22: “Flee also youthful 
lusts.” We need constant reminders on this subject. 
We need to be on guard, exercising discipline. 

In that connection we must recognize that men 
and women are differently aroused. Women tend to 
be stimulated by touch; men are more easily stim- 
ulated by sight and thought. Men especially must 
exercise discernment and discipline in the thought 
life, in reading, in watching movies and Tv, in the 
use of leisure time, in day-dreaming, and so on. 

It means, too, that girls have a responsibility to 
fellows. They must avoid being stumbling blocks. 
They should be modest in dress and deportment. 
There must be a positive, healthy thought life which 
emerges from activities and friendships which steer 
us in a positive direction, which help bring every 
thought and activity into obedience to Christ. 

“‘Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? 
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By taking heed thereto according to thy word” 
(Psalm 119:9). “Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report: if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things. Those things which ye have both 
learned, and received, and heard, and seen in me, 
do: and the God of peace shall be with you” (Phil- 
ippians 4:8, 9). 

A second distortion in boy-girl relationships is 
“puppy love”: infatuation, being in love with love. 
It does not necessarily involve physical attraction, 
and in that it is to be distinguished from lust. 
Physical attraction may develop, but primarily pup- 
py love is an absorption in the novelty of romance, 
and leads to emotional entanglements. It is an im- 
mature infatuation which fosters too early mar- 
riages. When one individual falls in love with love 
personified in another, they get married, and they 
hardly know each other. They do not know what 
love or marriage is, or was intended to be. 

We need to seek wider friendships among people 
of both sexes, in order to provide that healthy per- 
spective and understanding of others which will 
facilitate an intelligent selection later on. 

Don’t be rushed into marriage. Take time to 
know your own mind, to seek God’s mind, to come 
to the place where you are willing never to be mar- 
ried, if that is His choice. And again, fill your mind 
with positive, healthy virtuous thoughts; live a life 
of active creativeness. 

The third distortion in boy-girl relationships is 
“playing” at love and courtship. It is purposeless 
because there is no deliberate thought or intent of 
marriage. It involves dangerous behavior on the 
part of the individuals concerned, behavior which 
is appropriate only if there is serious contemplation 
of marriage to the other individual. It hurts feel- 
ings, breaks hearts and frequently leads to sin in 
thought and deed. 

To play at love is to separate the emotional and 
physical from the other aspects of the other person. 
We see this plainly when we are honest with our- 
selves. The individual who necks or pets does so in 
order to enjoy emotional and physical satisfaction. 
But there is no thought of getting to know the entire 
individual who was made in the image of God. 

Flirting, necking and petting violate the unity and 
sanctity of the other individual. They violate the 
sanctity of sex and marriage as an institution which 
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involves the entire individual. Man is a unit, a 
whole. It is wrong to separate the physical and the 
emotional from other areas. Marriage involves the 
whole personality. 

These things are also dangerous simply because 
of the physical contacts enjoyed. These physical 
contacts are a divinely appointed preparation for 
further physical relationships. There is danger of 
a gathering momentum which started “innocently,” 
but which turns into lust instead of love. 

Take kissing for example. We have forgotten 
today the significance of the romantic kiss. It 
should be the expression of a love which involves 
the entire personality, and with this love definite 
elements of committal to the other individual. 

Kissing is sexually stimulating. The social pat- 
tern does not alter the truth of this. What may be 
common dating practice can never change the facts 
of psychology and physiology. These facts are as 
much a part of God’s handiwork and declaration of 
His will as is the explicit statement of Scripture. 

Premature kissing reveals both ignorance and 
passion. It is a confession of ignorance of the true 
significance of love, kissing, marriage, sex. It is a 
confession of passion which divides physical contact 
from the whole personality. 

Frequently Christians are very inconsistent. We 
may object to social dancing on the grounds of the 
unhealthy physical contact it involves. But on a 
moonlit night, Christian couples (who would never 
want to be seen enjoying physical contact to music 
on a dance floor) may sit and neck—in much closer 
physical contact —in the front seat of a car. In 
every activity of life, we need to conduct ourselves 
in the light of God’s will as evidenced in our emo- 
tional and physical make-up and His revelation. 

A Christian’s approach to love, courtship and 
marriage is not an individual affair. It affects the 
community and the society in which he lives. It 
affects the resulting children, and their children, 
and the world they will influence. Marriage is 
above all a relationship which will affect the King- 
dom of God. And the nature and extent of such 
effects will depend on how much love is distorted 
by these three things. We are responsible to God 
for our attitude and behavior. 

Is the Lord Jesus Christ the Lord of these rela- 
tionships in your life, the Lord of every hope and 
aspiration and desire you entertain? If He is not, 
you have not fully entered into the privileges of 
Christian life—that is, “life more abundant.” END 
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BY ORVILLE S. WALTERS 


- ANXIETY of our times appears in many iso- 
lated facts. 

In literature, for instance, “peace of mind” books 
started burgeoning about ten years ago, with in- 
creasing wide demand since. “Happiness pills” are 
said to make up one-third of all prescriptions filled 
by today’s druggists. (One variety sold nearly a 
billion the first year, a two-day supply for every 
person in the United States.) And psychiatry has 
grown until it is the third largest medical specialty, 
when measured by men in training. 

Anxiety is a state of fearful expectancy. A modi- 
cum of anxiety is common to human existence. As 
the developing child becomes aware of his helpless- 
ness in a threatening world, anxiety grows. The 
amount of “basic” anxiety that an individual car- 
ries into adult life appears to be proportionate to 
the insecurity he experiences in growing up. 
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This “basic” anxiety may be augmented from 
three directions, as Tillich has delineated in The 
Courage To Be: (1) anxiety growing out of mean- 
inglessness; (2) anxiety resulting from guilt; (3) 
anxiety produced by fear of death. Tillich believes 
that each of these forms of anxiety has overshad- 
owed a certain historical era, and that the form 
characteristic of our time is spiritual anxiety result- 
ing from lack of meaning. 

Some social analysts have emphasized other forms 
of anxiety. David Riesman points to moral anxiety 
or guilt as driving many people to psychotherapy. 
The anxiety overshadowing our atomic era is well 
known, an ontic anxiety that originates in the threat 
to existence itself. 

Increase in the prestige of science has brought an 
increase of secularism in American life, with reli- 
gion receding in proportion to science’s advance. 
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Karl Stern (The Third Revolution) traces the 
steps by which our present secularist attitude has 
come into being. He sees Darwin as bringing the 
first revolution in thought. The second he describes 
as the Marxian revolution, which devaluated man 
by subordinating him to the economic order. This 
led to the dehumanization that has occurred in 
Russia. 

What Stern calls the “Third Revolution” has re- 


sulted from the impact of Freudian psychoanalysis. 
This doctrine similarly depreciated man and has 


resulted in “contempt for the spirit.” Freud’s 
approach was to reduce everything spiritual to 
something in the natural order. This overextension 
of psychological method, of assuming that complex 
entities are “nothing but” combinations of known 
simple ones, illustrates the logical fallacy of reduc- 
tion. But this has not prevented Freud’s views from 
having widespread acceptance, resulting in what 
Stern calls a present-day resurgence of Comptean 
positivism. 

Christian faith has thus been widely displaced, 
by dialectical materialism in the part of the world 
under Russian domination and by philosophical 
positivism nearer home. These philosophies have 
blighted faith by denying the validity of spiritual 
experience and values. Since spiritual significance 
is central in a Christian culture, the loss of spiritual 
values destroys the center about which the whole of 
life is organized. The key to the meaning of exist- 
ence is taken away and the anxiety of emptiness 
closes in, a sickness that science cannot cure. 

Christianity teaches that human personality is the 


most precious stuff in the universe, that God is per- 
sonal, that He cares for man. When man accepts 
and acts upon this premise, life becomes significant 
and meaningful. He has a sense of vocation, he 
shares the fellowship of the Christian community 
and goes forward believing that the law of love is 
workable in human relationships and will lead into 
the fullest ultimate self-realization. 

But the second form of anxiety, that associated 
with guilt, may have more tangible roots than mean- 
inglessness. 

The wide prevalence of guilt in persons with neu- 
rotic conflict has led many psychotherapists to con- 
clude that neurosis and the anxiety associated with 
guilt could be prevented by reducing the demands 
of conscience, by lessening the pressure of the su- 
perego. Religion, in the tone set by Freud’s attacks, 
has been charged ever since by many therapists 
with responsibility for precipitating conflict and 
neurosis. 

But there is another explanation for the anxiety 
associated with guilt. Stekel, a pupil of Freud, 
called neurosis “the disease of a bad conscience” 
and believed that the remedy lay not in relaxing 
the demands of conscience but in restoring ethical 
ideals. Pfister, a Swiss clergyman, and one of 
Freud’s early pupils, believed that restoring the 
voice of conscience was a most important step in 
treating neurosis. 

To put this theory of neurosis simply, guilt fol- 
lows violation of conscience, and the repression of 
guilt feelings produces anxiety. 

The attempt to produce relief of guilt feelings by 
lessening the demands of conscience is based upon 
the proposition that moral requirements are relative 
and are only the expression of parental and social 
demands upon the individual. This is a superficial 
view of conscience. 

Conscience is a phenomenon intrinsic to the na- 
ture of man; every man has an obligation to will 
the best that he knows. The too-simple idea that 
conscience is only a social norm fails to explain 
those individuals throughout history who have stood 
ahead of their time for what they believed to be 
right, even against the voice of the people. 

Guilt follows when an individual violates the in- 
nate component of conscience that says “I ought.” 
To ignore this moral obligation is to elevate self- 
interest above the larger good and to disturb the 
inner integrity of personality. This, in theological 
terms, is sin. 
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Guilt is a phenomenon widely encountered today 
in persons undergoing psychotherapy. Occasionally 
a psychiatrist is greeted by a patient who remarks, 
“Twenty years ago I would have gone to a minister 
but nowadays people seem to go to psychiatrists.” 
Paul Tillich has commented that psychoanalysis 
seems more desirable to educated people than reli- 
gion. But guilt requires more than insight for its 
resolution. 

The psychotherapist is most concerned with “guilt 
feelings” which may be neurotic distortions of guilt. 
Not all guilt is neurotic. Some is genuine guilt, 
growing out of violation of one’s deep sense of obli- 
gation. Such guilt is not alleviated by attempting 
to lighten the pressure of a “punitive superego.” 

The self-knowledge that comes in psychotherapy 
may be beneficial, and an individual may achieve 
wholesome recognition of his own selfishness in the 
process of sharing with another person. But psycho- 
therapy, the process by which one person shares his 
skill and insight with another in the healing of per- 
sonality ills, can go only part of the way in reliev- 
ing the guilt of sin. Psychotherapy can expose un- 
conscious motives and can strip off the disguise of 
specious character defenses. But analysis is a pro- 
cess of tearing down, and there comes a time when 
personality must be restored and made whole. In 
whose image or pattern is the unsatisfactory and 
inadequate personality to be restored? How can 
human weakness and besetting sins be conquered? 
It is here that the insufficiency of psychotherapy to 
deal with the anxiety and guilt of sin becomes 
apparent. And it is here that Christian faith offers 
an answer. 

The antidote for rebellion against God is recon- 
ciliation. God is disclosed in revelation, in the life 
of Christ and in human experience, both historical 
and contemporary, as a loving, seeking Father who 
calls rebellious, sinful man to be reconciled to Him. 

Psychotherapy and the process of repentance are 
similar at the point of self-examination and confes- 
sion. In both, the individual pauses to examine his 
manner of life and the motives that have prompted 
it, acknowledging without reservation his inade- 
quacy and culpability. This is as far as psycho- 
therapy tries to go, as long as it operates in a secu- 
lar context that denies spiritual reality and main- 
tains confidence in science as the basis for under- 
standing man. In Christian repentance, the next 
step requires faith in God and acknowledgment of 
failure to measure up to His requirements. The 
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penitent person confesses his guilt and experiences 
divine forgiveness. 

The Apostle Paul knew the anxiety of guilt and 
spoke for all men when he wrote, “I cannot under- 
stand my own actions; I do not act as I desire to 
act: on the contrary, I do what I detest . . . I cannot 
be good as I desire to be and I do wrong against 
my wishes. Miserable wretch that I am! Who will 
rescue me from this body of death?” 

But Paul had found the answer to this rhetorical 
question. He had found relief from the anxiety of 
guilt and condemnation, for he continued: “There 
is therefore now no condemnation for those who are 
in Christ Jesus. For the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus has set me free from the law of sin 
and death.” 

This is the Christian answer to the anxiety of 
guilt: self-examination, confession, repentance, self- 
surrender, leading into the experience of conscious 
reconciliation with God. 

We turn now to the third form of anxiety, the 
anxiety associated with contemplation of death. 

Tillich points out that the anxiety of fate and 
death was dominant in ancient civilization because 
the individual was engulfed by a sense of being in 
the control of powers, both political and natural, 
completely beyond his reach. 

This anxiety of fate and death again burdens our 
time. The same helplessness in the presence of un- 
controllable powers has stalked mankind since, as 
a plaque in the center of Chicago reads, “Men 
achieved . . . the first self-sustaining chain reaction 
and thereby initiated the controlled release of 
atomic energy.” 

We cannot think about death without having also 
to think about ultimate meaning and purpose. This 
involves one’s basic philosophy of life. If that phi- 
losophy has no provision for spiritual significance, 
thoughts of death may well increase the anxiety of 
emptiness and meaninglessness. 

Contemplation of death also arouses moral self- 
evaluation and concern, perhaps intensifying con- 
demnation and the anxiety associated with guilt. It 
is thus easy to see that the anxiety of fate and death 
never exists alone. Indeed, each form of anxiety 
increases and synergizes the others. Common anx- 
iety is always a mixture of all three. 

As the individual troubled with pain tries to find 
relief, so the person with anxiety seeks escape from 
his suffering. Since the anxiety of fate and death 
produces a sense of insecurity, relief is sought 
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through a quest for security. Our culture seeks to 
reduce the anxiety associated with death by dis- 
guising it in euphemisms or smothering it with sen- 
sate pleasure-seeking. The Christian meets the anx- 
iety of fate and death with a confidence in divine 
purpose and destiny, and a faith in immortality. 

The contemporary mass movement of searchers 
for “peace of mind” is a good index of the pre- 
valence of anxiety. Their quest is a search for secur- 
ity. Its driving force is the pain of unrelieved anx- 
iety. People are taking drugs to achieve tranquility, 
muscular exercises to induce relaxation, and mental 
boot-strap operations to produce positive thinking, 
all in search of an elusive peace of mind that can 
never be approached by any of these. 

The late Rabbi Liebman, whose best-seller, Peace 
of Mind, popularized the term ten years ago, de- 
clared, “The new soul science of psychology is lib- 
erating distorted individuals from their conflicts and 
cruelty, not by preaching but by changing char- 
acter.” 

It is true that the exaggerations and distortions 
of neurosis can often be corrected and placed in 
proper perspective by the sharing and helping rela- 
tionship of psychotherapy. Religion itself is some- 
times twisted to serve neurotic ends. Psychotherapy, 
in recognizing and helping to release such warped 
expressions of faith, can enlarge the freedom of an 
individual who has been partly bound. 

But psychology itself might be the first to disown 
Liebman’s title of “soul science.” If a psychologist 
talks about the soul, he has ceased to use scientific 
language and therefore speaks not as a scientist, but 
as an ordinary man. He cannot have it both ways. 

Psychotherapy faces the same dilemma. Is the 
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therapist a scientist or a philosopher? Can he bring 
healing by only revealing unsuspected conflicts, 
neurotic ego defenses and unconscious aggression? 
Where will the sufferer find forgiveness for his guilt, 
purpose to transcend seeming futility, the assurance 
of immortality in his finitude? The therapist may 
be a guide to such solace, but in doing so, he leaves 
his science behind. 

Christian faith promises peace of soul. The word 
of Christ to his followers was: “My peace I give 
unto you; not as the world gives do I give to you. 
Let not your hearts be troubled, neither let them be 
afraid.” This admonition has given assurance and 
confidence to Christians through the centuries. 
Freud acknowledged that “religious piety stifles neu- 
rosis,” even while he disparaged such faith. 

In spite of this “peace of soul” experienced 
through faith in Christ, it would not be true to say 
that Christian faith gives peace of mind, a term that 
implies absence of anxiety. While the Christian 
may have deep inner assurance that God loves and 
accepts him, his faith never brings complete free- 
dom from anxiety. 

There is an irreducible minimum of anxiety for 
every person. Part of this is the residual anxiety 
written into the nervous system by the events of his 
past life. Another part is the by-product of day-to- 
day living. A Christian may become anxious when 
he ventures out in the name of faith. Or he may 
become anxious when his compassion outruns his 
reach, as when John Knox cried, “Give me Scotland 
or I die.” In a world where there is perpetual ten- 
sion between the holiness of God and the selfishness 
of man, and realization is always short of aspira- 
tion, Christians will be anxious. 

Such anxiety is creative and leads to growth. Only 
when aspiration is satisfied with mediocrity, when 
man and not God is made the measure, when faith 
ceases to be adventurous, does creative anxiety dis- 
appear. Then life becomes flat and character be- 
comes flabby. Tension between what is and what 
should be no longer exists. As creative anxiety 
wanes, the stimulus to growth is lost. 

There is an anxiety of our times which is empty 
and futile and deadly. But mature Christian faith 
overcomes it. There is another anxiety which gen- 
erates discontent. The same Christian faith gener- 
ates this anxiety, which is not merely a phenomenon 
of our times, but has existed since the Lord Jesus 
Christ said, “Be ye perfect even as your father in 
heaven is perfect.” END 
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counsellors 


needed 


By Cathie Nicoll 


litany the distinctive thing about a college 
campus is its lack of children. At Pioneer Camps, 
located in four choice spots in Canada, just the 
opposite is true. 

Hundreds of boys and girls attend these Inter- 
Varsity operated camps each summer—and this ex- 
perience has often proved to be the turning point 
of their lives. 

Pioneer Camps draw children from every type of 
background, and many are not Christians upon their 
arrival. But once there, they are introduced to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and many trust Him as Savior 
and yield to Him as Lord. 

This doesn’t mean that these camps are summer 
Bible conferences, junior grade. They present a 
well-rounded recreational program with a Christian 
core, a teaching medium where campers may devel- 
op mentally, physically, culturally and spiritually. 

They are not speaker-centered in their spiritual 
direction, and for this reason the weight of the re- 
sponsibility (for spiritual help) lies in the camper- 
counsellor relationship. 

Although the camp directors justly boast of the 
beauty of their sites and are proud of the growing 
equipment and program, they recognize that the key 
to the success of their camping program is the unit 
leadership. There is a counsellor for every five or 
six campers at each of the four camps. He or she 
lives with his charges (in tent or cabin) and is re- 
sponsible for their safety, health, happiness and 
spiritual growth. 

For this reason Pioneer Camp is not a place for 
the counsellors to get their problems straightened 
out, to have a happy summer holiday with a group 
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of friends, or to enjoy all the camping activities of 
high school days. 

Rather, it is a place where you have to be pre- 
pared to be observed all the waking hours of a day, 
where what you are has a far more telling effect 
than what you say. 

Although camp leadership is demanding, there is 
nothing more rewarding. No investment of time or 
energy pays higher dividends than that which is 
invested for God in the lives of boys and girls. 

Mature men and women are needed who are ex- 
periencing and enjoying the presence of Christ in 
their own lives, and are keen to share this treasure 
with their campers. 

Although value is placed on technical camping 
skills, they are not at the top of the list of counsellor 
requirements. A love for the Lord, a sense of call 
to serve Him in this capacity, a love for and enjoy- 
ment of the campers, claim priority over all other 
attributes. 

Much can be done during intervening months to 
prepare for a summer of counselling. In many cities 
swimming, recreational and crafts programs are 
offered through secular agencies, and prospective 
leaders are urged to take advantage of this pre-camp 
training and orientation for counsellors. 

Pray about the possibility of giving of your time 
this summer. Counsellor application forms can be 
obtained by writing to: Ontario Pioneer Camps, 
30 St. Mary St., Toronto, Ont.; Manitoba Pioneer 
Camps, 515 McMillan Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Pioneer Ranch Camp, 407 McLean Block, Calgary, 
Alberta; Pioneer Pacific Camp, Suite 109, 2205 Fir 
St., Vancouver, B.C. END 
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INTER-VARSITY SUMMER PROGRAM 


FOR PURPOSE REG. AND FEE WRITE FOR DETAILS TO: 
















DATES 








June 11 - July? IVCF, NCF School in Basic $12 plus $90 
CAMPUS IN Christianity 
THE WOODS 
Fairview Island July 20 - 25 College and Graduate Study $ 5 plus $25 
Ontario, Canada university in Education 


graduates 












July 27 - Aug. 1 College and Graduate Study $ 5 plus $25 H. W. Sutherland 
university in Medicine 30 St. Mary St. 
graduates Toronto 5, 


Ontario, Canada 
Aug. 3-8 College and Graduate Study $ 5 plus $25 
university in Theology 
graduates 






Aug. 13 - Sept. 10 IVCF, NCF School in Christian 
Executive Responsibility 


Members only 























June 15 - 20 IVCF, NCF Bible Study, $ 5 plus $15 
CAMPUS BY Chapter Camp Planning 
THE SEA 
Catalina Island, June 20 - July 17 IVCF, NCF Bible Study $10 plus $90 
California and Teaching 
tin Paul L. Byer 
Aug. 8 - 15 College and Specialized $ 5 plus $23 1028 N. Hudson 
university * : 
at Pasadena, California 
graduates (After June 9, 
Aug. 15 - 22 Entering Preparation for $ 5 plus $23 P.O. Box Zee, 
. Avalon, Calif.) 
freshmen College Life 











Aug. 22 - 27 Two-year college Campus Witness $ 5 plus $15 
students 


Aug. 29 - Sept. 12 IVCF, NCF Campus Witness $10 plus $45 












BEAR TRAP June 6 - July 2 IVCF, NCF Christian Leadership $ 5 plus $85 Registrar 
RANCH July 4- 10 Graduates Biblical Truth $ 5 plus $19.50 Sour Trap Ranch 
Colorado Rockies oa A as P ' Box 1317 
Christian Counseling . 
Colorado Springs, 
Aug. 15 - Sept. 10 IVCF, NCF Christian Leadership $ 5 plus $85 Colorado 

























College and Summer Seminar of $15 plus $135 

CEDAR CAMPUS June 23 - Aug. 4 university Biblical Studies 

Prentiss Bay, graduates, 

Cedarville, international ‘ 

coe Keith L. Hunt 
Upper Michigan students Box 156, Rt. 1 
Aug. 4 - Sept. 2 IVCF, FMF, Missionary Training $10 plus $90 Sotlewe, Michigan 

NCF Comp (After June 10, 
(undergraduates Cedar Campus, 


and graduates) Cedarville, Michigan) 





Sept. 4 - Sept. 14 IVCF, NCF Conference on 


Campus Witnessing 













CEDAR LAKE June 15 - 20 High school Pre-Nursing $ 3 plus $19.50 

CONFERENCE seniors, graduates, Conference Tressie V. M RN 

GROUNDS college girls phe!” Lethal ais 
1519 North Astor 

Cedar Lake, Chi 10, tll 

indiana June 20 - 27 NCF (student or Christian Living $ 5 plus $32.50 ee ves a 





graduate nurses) 














HUDSON HOUSE Sept. 8 - 13 IVCF, NCF Christian Life $ 2 plus $8.50 George Ensworth 
Nyack, New York 2136 Darby Rd. 
Havertown, Pa. 



















PIONEER RANCH Sept. 5-15 University and Leadership $ 5 plus $30 Marjorie Long 
Rocky Mountain nursing students Chapter Planning 9909 — 112th St. 
House Christian Growth Edmonton, Alberta 


Alberta, Canada 





NORTH CAROLINA Sept.1-9 IVCF, NCF Campus Christian William York, Jr. 
Living 202 S. Tremont Dr. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The Meaning 
of Easter 


I. WASN’T AN EASY funeral. But if it hadn’t been 
for those last two weeks in the hospital it would 
have been enormously difficult. 

Over seventy years without Christ. Then the sud- 
den, alarming symptoms which required an imme- 
diate operation. Quite a jolt for a man who had 
never been in a hospital before, who had worked 
at the plant up to the very day he was admitted. 

Time was short, and his son—a Christian—knew 
it. 

“*T am the Door, by me if any man enters in he 
shall be saved.’ That’s the Lord Jesus’ promise, 
Dad.” 

“Son, I’m coming in.” And he came. 

During those next two weeks they often heard 
him repeat the words “Everlasting life . . . ever- 
lasting life.” And once he quietly said, “I’m not 
afraid.” 

* * * 

The night before the funeral I fell into conver- 
sation with the undertaker. I told him of how my 
friend’s father had come to the Lord Jesus so late 
in life. 

“We should all be ready,” I said. “We never 
know when God may take us home.” 

“Don’t I know it,” replied the undertaker. “Just 
this last week I was thinking about that, and I de- 
cided to do something about it. So I invested in 

(Continued on page 26, column 1) 





MAGATLIWNE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


HIS MAGAZINE @ 1519 NORTH ASTOR @ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


® U. OF MICHIGAN: Missionary Secretary Eric 
Fife spoke at a weekly chapter meeting, at a “mis- 
sionary breakfast,” at a luncheon sponsored by 
Christian faculty, and at the Sunday afternoon 
evangelistic meeting. A student who had become 
interested through his roommate’s witness trusted in 
Christ after the Sunday meeting. 


e TENNESSEE TEMPLE SCHOOLS: The Foreign Missions 
Fellowship has “adopted” a 13-year old orphan in 
Haifa. Missionaries are remembered in prayer each 
week. 


@ FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL (Pa.): The “Red 
River of Life” film was shown to 55 students, fac- 
ulty and friends. 


e@ COLORADO STATE U.: Philip Gustafson, missionary 
to the Philippines, spoke on the distinctiveness of Chris- 
tianity to a group of 50... Internationals spoke at 
the Christmas meeting on national customs, after which 
the group went caroling at the homes of shut-ins. 


@ PENN STATE U.: A project is underway to 
establish a Bible study group in every dorm and 
fraternity, and for “independent” men. 


@ MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (South Bend): The Nurses 
Christian Fellowship group heard a message on the 
character of Jesus. Another meeting was devoted to 
vocal and instrumental music. 


@ U. OF CALIF. (Santa Barbara) : The group has 
been strengthened through God’s work in the lives 
of those who attended the Southern California mis- 
sionary conference. The Lord’s will is being sought 
concerning a campus lecture series and also in the 
matter of university organizational recognition. 


e U. OF IDAHO: Three internationals and the presi- 
dent of the group attended the Christmas conference at 
Mt. Baker. Two of the foreign students ure seriously 
concerned about their relationship to Christ. 


- @ U. OF OREGON MEDICAL SCHOOL: Meetings 
have included Bible studies, missionary messages 


return postage guaranteed 


and hymn sings. 


e U. OF ILLINOIS (Navy Pier, Chicago): A Saturday 
night conferette was held to consider practical issues 
of personal evangelism. The group worked in pairs and 
then came together to compare notes. 


® KINGSTON GENERAL HOSPITAL (Ontario): Jo 
McCourt spoke at a ski week-end, which included 
Belleville and Brockville Schools of Nursing. 


e@ COLUMBIA BIBLE COLLEGE: This year’s Foreign 
Missions Fellowship project involves helping Gospel Re- 
cordings purchase new production equipment. 


® EASTERN NEW YoRK: Dr. Martin Barney 
spoke at an area ski week-end on “Man Against 
Himself” . . . New groups have begun at Clarkson 
College and at Pottsdam State Teachers. 


e MIDDLE ATLANTIC: Some 200 students heard Ar- 
thur Glasser speak on ‘‘Why Missions?” at the Phila- 
delphia area monthly meeting ... Peter Haile is 
scheduled to speak on the Holy Spirit at the Baltimore- 
Washington area spring conference. 


® WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE (Belling- 
ham): “The Lord is continuing to bless us most 
generously. We have over 50 out at every meeting.” 


e LEWIS AND CLARK (Portland): Twenty attended 
@ taco party. Growth in the group is reported, together 
with increasing confidence in the authority of the Scrip- 
ture. 


® JACKSON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (Miami): Un- 
able because of regulations to meet on campus, the 
Bible study group meets weekly at the home of a 
graduate nurse. Attendance averages 18. There 
have been several conversions this year. 


e U. OF WASHINGTON: Bible studies are arranged 
geographically. All girls’ dorms have weekly Bible 
studies. Christian girls meet twice weekly for prayer 
and sharing. A 7 a.m. prayer meeting has begun. The 
chapter plans an evangelistic party. 

(Continued on page 25, column 1) 





